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The Balance Sheet Shows Many Innovations 


Emerging Developments in Secondary 
Education 
From A Look Ahead in Secondary Education 


a MPORTANT among the de- 
velopments in secondary education 
is today’s comprehensive high 
school. The aim in secondary educa- 
tion today is to provide in a single 
school all the educational needs of 
all youth in a community. As new 
courses have been added, old courses 
dropped, and requirements altered 
—by a system of trial and error— 
the comprehensive high school has 
evolved. 

Most comprehensive high schools 
of today were either college-pre- 
paratory or vocational-high schools 
20 years ago. The “prep” high 
school has added a full range of 
vocational courses to the curriculum. 
At the same time the “tech” high 
school has added academic courses. 
Both types of high schools prepare 
pupils for college, for skilled trades, 
and for life in a modern commun- 
ity. In some communities the old 
names remain over the schoolhouse 
doors but, inside, the pupils pursue 
about the same comprehensive, or 
at least, varied programs of high- 
school studies. 

The requirements for graduation 
from secondary schools, as outlined 
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by state departments of education, 
make up the required subjects which 
all pupils must take. While these 
vary in number from five to ten in 
different schools, English, social 
studies, mathematics, science, and 
health make up the basic or mini- 
mum list of subjects. 

The subjects from which each 
pupil fills out the remaining units 
required for graduation are usually 
elective, and depend on the school’s 
enrolment and resources, together 
with the imagination, ingenuity, and 
zeal for serving youth which char- 
acterize the staff. Agriculture, trade 
and industrial courses, commercial 
courses, home economics, and in- 
dustrial arts constitute a great part 
of the list of electives of the ma- 
jority of high schools. Music and 
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the fine arts are contributing an in- 
creasing number of courses. Shifts 
from formally organized subjects 
to courses built around areas of liv- 
ing can be found in many places in 
the curriculum. Courses in social 
studies have included consumer eco- 
nomics, human relations, and citi- 
zenship education. 

Homemaking courses, including 
all aspects of home management, 
are supplementing the more spec- 
ialized courses in foods, clothing, 
and child development. English has 
expanded to include the critical 
study of mass communications me- 
dia—public speaking, dramatics, 
journalism, and other phases of lan- 
guage arts. New courses in orienta- 
tion to school and community life 
have been added. In the elective of- 
ferings of many schools are courses 
in personal social living. In some 
schools few pupils graduate without 
a course in personal typewriting. 

Required subjects in the second- 
ary schools have been selected with 
the aim of insuring certain common 
learnings considered essential for all 
graduates. In this field a shift of 
content emphasis always has been 
going on. Now program experimen- 
tation has been influenced by the 
more revolutionary proposal to 
abandon required subjects and to 
organize the common learnings nec- 
essary for successful living in the 
modern world into a core curricu- 
lum which would be required of all 


pupils. 


Though few educators would | 


label the present program in the 
comprehensive high school as any- 
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thing except transitional, there is 
little inclination to return to the 
program of earlier years. On the 
contrary, there is a strong desire to 
move to an expanded and enriched 
program which will help a larger 
number of youth to meet their needs 
while growing into adult roles in 
American society. 

The extent of educational change 
cannot be measured by counting the 
titles of new and old courses in 
the school handbook. Old labels 
cover a wide variety of new educa- 
tional experiences. English has gone 
far beyond grammar and rhetoric 
and a study of the classics. And 
most other school subjects also have 
become broad fields of learning 
where pupils and teachers work to 
reach the objectives stated by edu- 
cational leaders and the public but 
reconsidered as goals by pupils and 
teachers planning together. 

Once sharply marked, the divid- 
ing line between curricular and ex- 
tracurricular activities has become 
blurred. The glee club, band, and 
orchestra have now become a part 
of the regular curriculum. Student 
publication activities have been ab- 
sorbed into journalism courses. 

The curriculum has increasingly 
included learning activities carried 
on outside the school building. Pu- 
pils have taken part in studies of 
the local community, and in social- 
action programs based on their re- 
search. Work experience for pay, 
and as community service, has be- 
come a part of the school curricu- 
lum. 

Introduction of audio-visual aids 
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has made changes. Radio, television, 
and movie guidance bring current 
issues into class discussions. How- 
ever, better techniques for using such 
aids must be perfected and there is 
a continuing need for content ma- 
terials of current interest. 

Another innovation which has 
modified classroom practice is that 
of pupil-teacher planning. Pupil- 
teacher planning has led to the de- 
velopment of the resource unit to 
replace the cut-and-dried teaching 
unit. The formality of the tradi- 
tional classroom gives way to in- 
formal working and planning rela- 
tionships. 

Another change has been the de- 
velopment of group work directed 
by teachers trained in group dy- 
namics. 

Over the last 30 years a large 
body of improved teaching methods 
has developed, as an outgrowth of 
experimentation by a whole genera- 
tion of educators, and much of the 
practice is still undergoing improve- 
ment through experimentation. Two 
basic sources have furnished the 
ideas and practices: (1) The child 
growth and development movement 
in nursery and elementary schools, 
and (2) the controlled research 
sponsored by colleges and univer- 
sities. 

An important development in 
secondary education is the growth of 
school services. The school staff a 
generation ago consisted of the 
principal and a corps of teachers as- 
signed to teach classes in subject 
fields, and whatever school services 
existed were performed by the prin- 
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cipal or by teachers. The testing 
movement of the 1920’s brought 
about the addition of the school 
psychologist, as a staff member 
without teaching responsibilities. 
He was followed by the school doc- 
tor, the school nurse, the dietitian,,. 
and guidance and counseling work- 
ers. These additions to the staff 
have created a problem to secondary 
administration: that of coordinating 
the work of the two groups of staff 
members—service and instruction— 
to achieve maximum benefit for 
pupils. 

The increasing interest in health 
education, including mental health, 
has opened up what is probably the 
most active fields of experimenta- 
tion in recent years. What is the 
place of health instruction as a sep- 
arate subject? As a part of the sci- 
ence course? As an area in home 
economics? What part should school 
doctors, nurses, and dietitians play 
in increasing the sensitivity of teach- 
ers and pupils to problems of health 
and nutrition? How are repetition 
and overlapping to be avoided in a 
total school health program? In 
working out answers to these and 
many other questions, the school 
staff is moving toward a program 
of health education in which re- 
sponsibility is shared by the total 
teaching and service staff. 

The growth of the guidance 
movement has raised the same prob- 
lems of staff cooperation in the 
whole program of the school. As 
the addition of counselors trained 
in psychology increased the amount 
of information about the personal, 
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social, scholastic, and vocational 
problems of pupils, the question 
which immediately appeared was: 
“How can this knowledge be put to 
work in administrative policies, cur- 
riculum, teaching methods, school- 
home relationships, and all facets 
of school life—to improve the 
learning of pupils?” Increasing the 
insight of teachers, administrators, 
and school service workers into the 
nature of pupil problems and the 
needs of youth—through experi- 
ences where counselors and teachers 
work together on a specific problem 
—is one way. For, with the develop- 
ment of the guidance movement, 
there have come new attitudes to- 
ward school discipline, new view- 
points on school-home relationships, 
and new concepts of pupil apprais- 
al, which will tend to modify 
school policy and practices in the 
future. 

As one example, the early school 
leaver is no longer forgotten, as a 
necessary casualty in the operation 
of a selective system of education, 
but is seen as an individual for 
whom the school failed to provide 
opportunities to make necessary ad- 
justments. 

New tests for knowledges and 
skills have been developed for use 
in the secondary schools, and some 
progress has been made in testing 
of attitudes. Not only have tech- 
niques been developed to collect in- 
formation on the interests of pupils 
and their problems of personal ad- 
justment, i at, also, guidance ser- 
vices hav provided the school with 
personnel better equipped to inter- 


pret data from a wider range of 
evaluation instruments. 

There has been a general change 
in school policies and administrative 
practices in the secondary schools 
which encourage a more democratic 
atmosphere. A growth of student 
governments is one evidence of this 
policy. A second is the practice of 
operating the school on the basis of 
policies formed by involving the 
entire school staff. These changes 
grew out of the conviction that 
democracy would not be learned in 
an institution which was operated 
under a dictatorship. Faith in demo- 
cratic processes led to the belief not 
only that decisions would be wise 
and just when made by the staff, but 
that the values of staff understand- 
ing of problems through the process 
of decision making were important 
to successful operation of a social 
institution such as a school. 

Bridging the gap between school 
and full employment is an unsolved 
community problem where the 
school’s programs of guidance and 
work experience need to be supple- 
mented by other means of school- 
community cooperation. Citizenship 
at the community level is being 
taught by laboratory experiences 
where young citizens and civic lead- 
ers work together. Another area in 
which school, home and commu- 
nity may work together is that of 
general cultural improvement. The 
achievements made to date indicate 
that a large number of opportuni- 
ties, not yet developed, remain in 
the area of school and community 
cooperation. a 
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“A Man’s Reach Should Exceed His Grasp” 
The Fundamentals Today 


Hous L. CASWELL 


In NEA Journal 


“Waar are the most important 
things to be taught? This is a ques- 
tion that has long concerned 
thoughtful people everywhere. On 
the wise decision of American 
teachers in answering this question 
rests to no small degree the future 
of our people and the world. 

Today there is perhaps more dis- 
cussion than ever of what the 
schools should teach. There has 
been a swelling demand that edu- 
cational workers set forth clearly a 
definite minimum that every pupil 
should learn. 

It is not a simple matter to define 
a common body of learnings that 
all people would agree are basic. 
First we find that there is no agree- 
ment at all as to what these mini- 
mum learnings should include. Sec- 
ond, even if these could be agreed 
on and clearly defined, human be- 
ings differ so in their ability to learn 
that for some this minimum would 
present no challenge, while for 
others it would set goals entirely 
unattainable. The result would be to 
reduce the able toward mediocrity 
and to frustrate the slow. 

Third, there is the inevitable for- 
getting curve which so operates that 
no plan of teaching could guarantee 
that all pupils would learn and re- 
member any specified minimum 
body of knowledge. 

Fourth—and probably most im- 
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portant—the definition of a mini- 
mum body of fundamentals assumes 
that the development of pupils can 
be divided into segments: 

First, we will see that the child 
learns to read up to the minimum; 
then, we will become concerned 
with fostering a Jove of literature. 
First, we will see that he has mas- 
tered the skills of arithmetical com- 
putation; then, we will become con- 
cerned with his understanding of 
the meaning of number. 


THE CHILD FIRST 


But a child does not develop this 
way—from the beginning he de- 
velops as a total personality. His 
sense of values, his relations with 
people, his emotional qualities, his 
conception of himself—these quali- 
ties are developing whether or not 
attention is being paid to them. 
And so we must be concerned from 
the start with all aspects of the 
child. 

It becomes evident that defining 
the fundamentals is not simple. 
What, then, can be done to assure 
ourselves that we are organizing 
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the curriculum so that those things 
which are most important are given 
priority? 

There is no simple answer. But I 
believe that taking certain steps will 
help us approach a solution to this 
problem. First of all, wise decisions 
on educational fundamentals must 
be based on an understanding of 
the special needs of our society. 
Educators, therefore, must be aware 
of the valnes in which our Ameri- 
can cu'ture is rooted and concerned 
with the problems encountered in 
their implementation. The educa- 
tional significance of some of our 
cultural values is pretty clear. For 
example, there is no basis to ques- 
tion the central importance of lit- 
eracy. Similarly, other phases of the 
curriculums may be related to per- 
sistent values in our culture. 

But there are important segments 
of our life which have been shaken 
by profound changes. Some of these 
areas of disturbance are central to 
our country’s future. One such area 
is the change which has been 
brought about by the international 
position of power and responsibility 
as a result of World War II. We 
must make a thorough restudy of 
the curriculum to see how the 
schools can help in the developing 
of understandings and skills that 
will enable us to assume our proper 
world role. We should consider how 
to develop understanding and ap- 
preciation of foreign cultures, in- 
terrelationships of population, re- 
sources, trade, and cultural inter- 
change. We should likewise seek to 
stimulate achievement in modern 
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languages on the part of a sufficient 
number of our people to reduce our 
language barrier with other nations. 

I feel that a sound approach to 
educational fundamentals requires 
the continuous study of our society 
and our times—study directed both 
at the deep-running, continuous ele- 
ments and at the rapid changes. We 
must seek answers to large ques- 
tions—the import of atomic power, 
of the high incidence of mental ill- 
ness, and of juvenile delinquency. 
Then we can begin to evaluate rela- 
tive importance. 

But what is fundamental cannot 
be determined by studying society 
alone. It is the teacher who must 
mediate between the culture and its 
demands, and the pupil and his 
status. Study of society will indicate 
desirable values for education to 
seek and areas of action in which 
understandings and skills are need- 
ed. But only study of individual 
pupils will show the achievement 
that may be realized. 

And so, in the final analysis, edu- 
cational fundamentals can be deter- 
mined successfully only by a teacher 
with a deep understanding of both 
society and the child. 

Educational fundamentals, there- 
fore, can be determined with assur-' 
ance and attained with certainty 
only as teachers who know our so- 
ciety and its values, its resources, 
and its problems, so plan the ex- 
periences of each pupil that he 
achieves his full potentialities at 
each stage of his development. 
While this is an ideal which we can- 
not hope to attain completely, if we 
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accept it as our goal we will ap- 
proach it more nearly than other- 
wise. The extent to which we fall 
short of its realization represents 
loss—loss to society and loss to the 
individual. 

And now let us consider briefly 
what steps may be taken to define 
fundamentals in an actual situation. 
First, determine what in the exist- 
ing program is given priority; study 
the content of required courses; 
study pupil achievement; set out in 
clear form what things your actual 
practice indicates are most impor- 
tant. 

Second, study your community to 
discover what conditions exist that 
indicate educational needs. Then 
reach out to the larger community 
of the state and the nation, making 
a careful list of those things that 
seem important. 

Third, study your pupils to see 
how their potential development re- 
lates to these conditions‘and prob- 
lems you have listed. 

Fourth, begin the gradual modi- 
fication of your curriculum by elimi- 
nating features that your analysis 


has revealed to be of lesser impor- 
tance and introducing on an experi- 
mental basis areas of study that hold 
greater promise. A curriculum that 
most adequately deals with educa- 
tional fundamentals must be gradu- 
ally evolved; worked on continu- 
ously. 

Curriculum committees, work- 
shop groups, and special studies 
will all help in this critically im- 
portant undertaking of providing 
that education which is most funda- 
mental. But in the final analysis suc- 
cess or failure rests in the hands of 
classroom teachers. If they see the 
goals, if they understand what is at 
stake, if they have skill in guiding 
children, that which is best will be 
done. 

This may seem a lot to ask of a 
teacher, and indeed it is. Yet it is 
working toward the achievement of 
this ideal that lifts teaching out of 
the humdrum job of a taskmaster to 
the level of high artistry. In teach- 
ing as well as in living generally, 
‘“... a man’s reach should exceed 
his grasp, or what’s a heaven 
for?” ¥ 


otny gathering of citizens discussing the problems of 
public education can agree on at least one thing: The 
schools should give more attention to the fundamentals. 
But if anyone is so impertinent as to ask just what is meant 


by “the fundamentals,” the group is likely to become less 
harmonious. . . . It is at the secondary level that the prob- 
lem is the most difficult. If the three R’s are the only funda- 
mentals, how is the high school to occupy its time. Are we 
to drag out the teaching of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic through 12 years of schooling?—Paul Woodring in 
Let’s Talk Sense About Our Schools. 





The Problem of Remote Control 


Our Undemocratic Schools? 


JOHN A. BARTKY 


In School and Society 


Jo charge that a school district is 
acting undemocratically when it re- 
fuses to respond immediately to the 
demands of pressure groups of 
teachers is to expose a serious ignor- 
ance of the law. Even the most 
adroit lawyer could not stretch his 
imagination sufficiently to interpret 
the law relating to school adminis- 
tration and control to read that 
these should be of the nature pre- 
scribed by a pure democracy. And 
it is the law that must finally deter- 
mine whether the actions of school 
administrators are consistent with 
democratic practice. 


BY THE CONSTITUTION 

The responsibility for creating 
and maintaining public education 
was relegated to the states by the 
10th Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. That the 
states never completely resigned 
this responsibility in favor of the 
local school districts is evidenced by 
the fact that in most instances de- 
termination of basic curriculums, 
teacher qualifications, and fiscal mat- 
ters is still a state concern. School- 
board members, rather than being 
representatives of their local school 
district, are state administrative offi- 
cers. They are given only such legis- 
lative and judicial powers as are 
necessary for the effective and effi- 
cient local administration of state 
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school policy. Legally, the school 
district is not an autonomous pure 
democracy and school officials are 
not solely responsible to the con- 
stituents in their districts. 

If school officials are being ac- 
cused of undemocratic procedures 
because they do not immediately re- 
spond to pressures from their school 
districts, the charge is patently false 
for the law does not insist that they 
so do. They may not be operating 
tactfully or diplomatically, but they 
certainly are not acting illegally 
when they ignore their constituents. 
To accuse a school official of being 
undemocratic in his handling of 
school affairs is to indict him of 
breaking the law. If such an accu- 
sation is false, the libel is great. 

But perhaps it is the law and not 
the school official that is undemo- 
cratic and perhaps the law should 
be changed in a way that would 
place the schools under the direct 
control of the local school com- 
munity. There are many advantages 
that might accrue as a result of ad- 
ministering the schools locally as 
pure democracies. Certainly it would 
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make them more responsive to the 
immediate wishes of parents and 
other voters and obviate the charge 
that they are employing an auto- 
cratic and indifferent attitude to- 
ward these. 

But there are also advantages to 
the status quo which may not be ig- 
nored. A school board with some 
independence is a cushion between 
the acts of an irresponsible con- 
stituency and the welfare of its 
children. We dare not assume that 
a pure democracy always acts in 
ways that are good and just. 


NOT ALWAYS WISE 


It has been demonstrated that 
“grass-roots” administration of 
schools can, at times, end in very 
undesirable and even vicious conse- 
quences. For exarnple, the great city 
of Oakland, California, has just 
decided by popular vote to house 
its children in buildings that have 
been condemned as being unsafe. 
Hundreds of other cities have voted 
against bond issues for new school 
buildings in the face of tremendous 
shortages in classrooms. It is even 
conceivable that school districts in 
isolated or underprivileged com- 
munities might, if given the power 
to do so, substitute the teaching of 
superstition for science, doggerel 
for literature, and evil for good. If 
it is this kind of “‘grass-roots” ad- 
ministration the critics of the 
schools desire, it might be well to 
think twice before giving it to them. 

Even granting that the schools 
should be administered as a pure 
democracy, are we justified in as- 
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suming that the local school district 
voters should be its constituency? 
The constituency of a pure democ- 
racy must include all those who are 
vitally concerned in the actions 
taken by that democracy. The 
people of the state and of the 
United States are concerned with 
the kind of future citizens a local 
school district educates. In these 
days of modern warfare when bat- 
tles are won not only by courage but 
by educated military force, the fed- 
eral government, despite the 10th 
Amendment, dare not divorce itself 
from being interested in what the 
schools teach. Although it has no 
constitutional responsibility for edu- 
cation, it is constitutionally respon- 
sible for the defense of the nation. 


EVERYONE 'S CONCERN 


Every citizen, group, and level of 
government has some vital interest 
in the schools. To isolate the control 
of the schools in the hands of the 
local community is to promote mi- 
nority rule over a most important 
governmental function. Those who 
charge that the schools are undemo- 
cratic, because they are not in the 
complete control of the local com- 
munity or teachers, are promoting a 
“grass-roots” fascism rather than a 
pure democracy. Such a charge is 
either an exaggeration or the result 
of a misconception concerning the 
nature of democratic action. It is the 
manifestation of minor differences 
of opinion between public, teachers, 
and administrators and, as such, 
should be thrown out of court and 
referred to a family counselor. © 





A Statement and a Rebuttal 


How Should America’s Teachers Be 
Educated?—Two Views— 


ARTHUR BESTOR 


J pace, we will all agree, 
ought to be considered a profession 
and not a mere vocation or trade. 
What is the real distinction between 
a skilled craft, requiring perhaps 
years of apprenticeship, and a pro- 
fession, which also calls for years 
of study? The difference is not 
primarily in the time required in 
preparation; in other words, it is 
not primarily a quantitative differ- 
ence. What distinguishes a trade 
from a profession, educationally 
speaking, is a qualitative difference 
in the kind of education which a 
man Of woman must pursue in 
order to achieve recognized profes- 
sional standing. 

The professional man or woman 
is expected to possess several dis- 
tinctive kinds of qualifications. He 
is expected to possess an extensive 
body of knowledge and a command 
of certain intellectual processes. He 
is supposed, as the phrase goes, to 
“know his stuff.” 

He must be able to apply this 
knowledge to the practical purposes 
of his profession. If he is a profes- 
sor of history he must be able to 
make history intelligible and inter- 
esting to his students. This is the 
“know-how” of the profession and 
is not to be confused with the fund 
of basic knowledge on which the 
whole profession rests. And he must 
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possess qualities of character and 
personality that will make him re- 
spected, admired, and, if possible, 
warmly liked by those with whom 
he deals. 

All of these qualifications are im- 
portant. But what really differen- 
tiates a profession from a skilled oc- 
cupation is the fact that the former 
presupposes and draws on a vast 
reservoir of organized knowledge, 
theoretical reasoning, and develop- 
ed intellectual power, which each 
member of the profession individ- 
ually must command. 


NOT A LABEL 


One cannot convert a vocation 
into a profession simply by labeling 
its particular “know-how” a “‘sci- 
ence” and creating pretentious in- 
structional programs therein. Failure 
to grasp this crucial fact is, in my 
judgment, responsible for our fail- 
ure to develop, in America, the 
kind of educational program for 
classroom teachers and for school 
administrators that will actually 
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make teaching into a profession. 

A century ago this nation was 
forced to tolerate short cuts in the 
training of teachers. Now, however, 
it is in a position to require a really 
adequate period of preparation and 
thus to raise teaching from a voca- 
tion to a profession. Such a trans- 
formation can take place, however, 
only if it follows the pattern of all 
the other professions by postponing 
to the very end the highly-special- 
ized training needed for the actual 
practice of the profession, and re- 
quiring as an absolute prerequisite a 
thorough education in the liberal 
arts and sciences, undistorted by vo- 
cational considerations and pres- 
sures. 

The nation today has a right to 
expect its teachers to bring to their 
profession a broad intellectual and 
cultural background. Its need is for 
liberally educated men and women, 
exemplifying in their own lives the 
value of that knowledge and disci- 
plined intellectual power which it 
is their calling to impart to others. 

The investment that society has 
made in the education of teachers is 
not producing this result. Though 
longer years of training are now re- 
quired, the pedagogical locusts have 
devoured the harvest. 

If teaching is to be a profession, 
the education of the future teacher 
at the undergraduate level should be 
an education in the liberal arts and 
sciences, not in pedagogy. Every 
profession, as it has raised its stand- 
ards, has insisted that such a foun- 
dation be built beneath the super- 
structure of professional work. The 
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shortcuts to law, represented by pro- 
grams that devoted certain under- 
graduate years to legal training, 
have been increasingly frowned on, 
not because the student learned too 
little law but because he learned too 
little else to be a genuine profes- 
sional man. 

The purpose of liberal education 
is to produce men and women with 
disciplined minds, cultivated inter- 
ests, and a wide range of fundamen- 
tal knowledge. Who in our society 
needs these qualities more than the 
teacher? The last profession in 
which vocational training at the 
undergraduate level should be al- 
lowed to push aside or to distort the 
fundamental studies of literature, 
science, history, mathematics, and 
philosophy is the teaching profes- 
sion. 


UNIVERSITY S DUTY 


The university should encourage 
the future teacher who returns for 
graduate work to make sure that his 
command of his major field is really 
adequate. It should then encourage 
him to take up again a second field 
to which his undergraduate work 
has introduced him and to pursue it 
systematically and continuously as 
an undergraduate major would do. 
The student should be free to select 
the regula: « dergraduate courses 
in sequence, aia should receive 
credit toward an advanced degree 
for doing so. The notion that a 
graduate student who is working in 
a field new to him should take 
courses for which he has no back- 
ground in order to secure graduate 
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credit for them is a notion so pre- 
posterous that it would flourish 
only in institutions that allow their 
educational thinkin; ~o be done by 
IBM machines. 

In my judgment a student who 
pursues such a systematic and well- 
thought-out program for a full year 
beyond college graduation, and who 
brings his command of two subjects 
up to the level of a sound under- 
gtaduate major in each, is entitled 
to a master’s degree. One who pur- 
sues such a program for three years, 
and brings his command of five sub- 
jects up to the established standards, 
should be entitled to a doctor's 
degree. 

The results of such study would 
be an exceptionally well-prepared 
teacher. More than that, the results 


would be a liberally educated man, 
with a far deeper and wider range 
of knowledge and intellectual power 
than any undergraduate program 
could give him. Study directed in 
such a way and to such ends is ad- 
vanced study, by any rational cri- 


teria of academic growth and 
achievement. It is the kind of edu- 
cation which a university should be 
proud to offer, and which it has a 
legitimate right to reward with an 
advanced degree. 

The teacher, moreover, belongs 
to one of the few professionals to 
which the privilege of such a com- 
prehensive liberal education is pos- 
sible, for teaching does not call for 
the highly technical and specialized 
training which is so time-consuming 
in law and medicine. Teachers must 
not allow themselves to be robbed 


of this inestimable privilege by the 
multiplication of artificial require- 
ments in mere pedagogy. 

That a teacher who is about to 
embark on his or her career should 
receive some helpful guidance in 
pedagogical techniques is, of 
course, highly desirable. One of the 
disciplines which a prospective teach- 
er ought always to study as one of the 
disciplines of a liberal education is 
psychology. But that an experienced 
teacher should return to the univer- 
sity not to deepen and broaden her 
knowledge in the recognized fields 
of knowledge, but merely to ac- 
cumulate credits in the pedagogy 
she is already practicing, is an abuse 
that cries aloud for reform. It is a 
misuse of the facilities of the uni- 
versity, it is an imposition on the 
teacher, and it is a blind alley for 
the teaching profession as a whole, 
for it cannot possibly lead to public 
recognition of teaching as a genuine 
learned profession. 

A new curriculum for the educa- 
tion of teachers, based firmly on 
the liberal disciplines of science, 
mathematics, history, literature, and 
language, with specialized instruc- 
tion in pedagogy subordinated 
thereto, will do more to advance 
the teaching profession in public 
esteem than any other step that can 
well be taken. It will make public- 
school teaching an attractive career 
once more to young men and 
women of serious intellectual pur- 
pose and high intellectual capacity. 
Under a well-ordered plan, the gate- 
way to teaching will be the gateway 
of learning itself. ° 
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KarL W. BIGELOW 


p ROFESSOR Bestor opened his 
talk with the assertions that the 
teacher ought to “know his stuff,” 
be able to use that knowledge effec- 
tively in his profession, and possess 
qualities and character and person- 
ality that attract children. I heartily 
agree. But I shall argue for a broad- 
er concept of a teacher's ‘stuff’ 
than he seems to hold, and for a 
deeper appreciation of the complex- 
ity and importance of the art and 
science of teaching. This will lead 
me to rather different ideas about 
how America’s teachers should be 
educated. 

The first flaw in Mr. Bestor’s an- 
alysis seems to me to be the narrow- 
ness of his idea as to what the task 
of the school and the teacher should 
be in our country today. For him 
that task is intellectual training 
alone. He is aware, of course, that 
children have other than intellec- 
tual interests, needs, and problems. 
But apparently he insists that they 
are none of the teacher’s business. 

Now I do not think I underesti- 
mate the value of the intellect. 
Man’s mind is his glory. But he is 
not only mind. He has a body; he 
has emotions; he has social rela- 
tions. Education dare not ignore his 
growth in these respects. This is all 
the more true since his capacity to 
grow intellectually depends in part 
on facts of bodily, emotional, and 
social development. 

Jacques Barzun, my Columbia 
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colleague, is a historian. ‘The 19th 
century,” he has said recently, 
“plunged us without warning into 
an industrial culture, and people 
are still floundering . . . They do 
not know how to live in a world 
where every act requires a tech- 
nique, and where more and more 
social duties are asked of them in 
the name of community wel- 
fare...” He draws the logical con- 
clusion that teaching young people 
such things as to shop and choose 
a dentist, about dating and family 
relations is essential. “This is spirit- 
ual hygiene, social insurance,” he 
insists, “‘and it comes first.” And he 
concludes with the declaration that 
“the connection between our politi- 
cal, social, and economic life on the 
one hand, and our school programs 
on the other is direct and function- 
al, not far-fetched.” 


AN AWARENESS 


Mr. Barzun is not an anti-intellec- 
tual. But he is aware of the growing 
complexity of life as it bears on 
our children, and he understands 
the increasing knowledge of how 
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children and adolescents can be 
helped to reach an effective matur- 
ity. It is such awareness and such 
knowledge that teachers must gain 
and put to fruitful use. 

This brings me to my second fun- 
damental criticism of Mr. Bestor’s 
position. He grossly underestimates 
the quantity and quality of special 
knowledge and skill that good 
teaching requires. A teacher as such 
must have a clear idea of educa- 
tional purpose, a considerable un- 
derstanding of children, a grasp of 
social realities and their implica- 
tions for the schools, resources of 
scholarship, and ability to use those 
resources to facilitate the growth of 
children according to guiding pur- 
poses. It will not do for Professor 
Bestor to lump all of these requisites 
except scholarship under the head- 
ing “know-how.” 

What, then, should the education 
of America’s teachers be like? It 
should include a general education 
that relates the findings and the 
tools of scholarship to the insistent 
present. Professor Bestor believes 
this can only be done by teaching 
the liberal disciplines separately and 
systematically. But this is by no 
means evident. He himself would 
agree that this time-hallowed proce- 
dure has fallen far short of having 
the educational consequences that 
he desires; the development of dis- 
ciplined minds that deal easily and 
skilfully with the problems of hu- 
man existence. Many who are ex- 
perimenting with newer methods of 
general education are not at all anti- 
intellectuals; they are rather seek- 
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ing more effective ways of develop- 
ing intellectual powers. 

Let us insist on careful evaluation 
of the consequences of such experi- 
ments—as we should of older pro- 
cedures—and not damn them in 
advance on _ highly _ theoretical 
grounds. Let us do the same with 
the second essential element in the 
education of a teacher—a deeper 
study of those scholarly resources 
required by a given teaching spec- 
ialty. Incidentally, I should like to 
say that I find considerable merit in 
one of Professor Bestor’s sugges- 
tions regarding this matter. I should 
like to see teachers permitted to 
broaden their depth of knowledge 
in graduate school, not forced into 
greater narrowness. 


FACETS OF THE PROGRAM 


So much for general education 
and a deeper study of certain sub- 
jects. But the preparatory program 
must also take education, and chil- 
dren, and teaching, and learning 
seriously, too. It must concern itself 
with emotion as well as intellect, 
with art as well as science, with 
flesh and blood as well as theoreti- 
cal concepts. These are matters that 
involve knowledge and thought and 
discipline, too. There is more than 
“know-how” here. 

Now how should these elements 
be proportioned, combined, and 
ordered? This is an issue of practi- 
cal judgment, complicated by the 
fact that there is not time enough in 
four or five years, and would not 
be in six or seven, to accomplish 
everything that could be desired. 
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After long study the Commission 
on Teacher Education recommended 
that “the primary objectives of at 
least three-eighths of the undergrad- 
uate work of prospective teachers 
should be those properly ascribable 
to general education,” that “‘strictly 
professional elements should be al- 
located from one-eighth to one- 
sixth of the time available in a four- 
or five-year program,” leaving one- 
half—or perhaps a little less—for 
advanced instruction in the nonpro- 
fessional subjects. This seems to 
me a modest proposal, scarcely in- 
dicative of that megalomaniac im- 
perialism that Professor Bestor de- 
clares in his writings to be the 
“educationists” characteristics. 

If a young man or woman is to 
teach history, I think he needs to 
discover how the resources of his- 
tory can be most effectively employ- 
ed in the instruction of a wide va- 
riety of youngsters. And I believe 
that if the professors of history and 
education will work together on that 
matter, in a spirit of mutual respect, 
then the desired outcome will be 
most probable. 

This suggests one reason why I 
reject Mr. Bestor’s proposal that 
nothing but arts and sciences be put 
in the teacher-preparatory cake, 
with professional instruction saved 
to serve as the frosting—although 
my metaphor is possibly not one 
that he would be inclined to accept. 
If we kick pedagogy upstairs—into 
the fifth year—undergraduate in- 
structors are less likely than ever to 
concern themselves with the voca- 
tional implications of their subject 
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in classes for prospective teachers. 

There is, of course, another rea- 
son for believing that courses di- 
rectly relating to teaching and its 
problems should begin early in a 
college program and continue in 
parallel with other types of instruc- 
tion. When a young person con- 
ceives an ambition to become a 
teacher it is psychologically unsound 
to refuse him all opportunity to 
find out what teaching is like, to 
watch and work with children, to 
check on the validity of his voca- 
tional impulse, to begin to see 
how what he is learning everywhere 
may in due time be brought to bear 
on the performance of his teaching 
task. 

Teachers for today should be edu- 
cated to work in today’s schools and 
to contribute to their improvement 
tomorrow. They must become sensi- 
tive to the insistent demands of to- 
day’s complex society and to the 
nature and needs of today’s chil- 
dren. They must have learning and 
the ability to think. They must be 
habituated to the use of thought in 
the guidance of behavior, and to the 
correction of thought in the light of 
experience, 

This requires a vital general edu- 
cation for teachers. It calls for ad- 
vanced study in their teaching fields 
that inspires enthusiasm, ensures 
mastery, and reveals significances 
for children and the social order. 
And it demands as well professional 
studies that clarify purpose, create 
an understanding of children, equip 
the teacher with basic methodo- 
logical skills. ® 





If Disaster Struck, Could Your District Rebuild? 


Insuring School Property 


RALPH N. FIncHUM 


In The School Executive 


) 
tt IKE any property of value, 


school buildings and equipment 
must be adequately protected against 
loss or damage. High financial! loss 
to the school district—and to the 
citizens whose tax dollars support 
it—might result from failure to pro- 
vide safeguards against fire, torna- 
do, boiler explosions, or other types 
of unpredictable destruction. Ade- 
quate school property insurance is 
one way to secure these important 
safeguards. 

There are several important prin- 
ciples which should be understood 
to gain a realistic, working knowl- 
edge of insurance needs. First the 
responsibility must be fixed. Unless 
boards of education have established 
a definite policy on the protection 
of property, the responsibility for 
this important duty may not be as- 
sumed by any board member or by 
the superintendent. The superinten- 
dent, business manager, or some 
other school official should be desig- 
nated to handle the insurance affairs 
of the school district. This may also 
be done by an insurance adviser or 
a local agents association organized 
for the job. 


THE RIGHT VALUATION 


One principle of insurance re- 
quires that property be correctly in- 
sured for neither more nor less than 
its real value. To determine this, re- 
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liable appraisals of the plant and 
school exteriors, as well as up-to- 
date inventories of school contents 
are necessary. The figures deter- 
mined on must be modified by fac- 
tors such as inflation and deprecia- 
tion. A reliable engineering apprai- 
sal firm, an architect, or contractor, 
or a team of insurance and school 
officials can determine sound values. 

Among the most common types 
of property insurance carried by 
public-school systems is protection 
against damage or loss resulting 
from fire, tornadoes, earthquakes, 
boiler explosion, and glass break- 
age. At least four definite policy 
types fall within the standard form 
used to cover these hazards. These 
are the specific blanket, schedule, 
and coinsurance types. The last is a 
special clause which may be used 
with any of the other types. 

A specific policy covers one par- 
ticular building, its contents or 
both building and contents at one 
location. The exact amount of in- 
surance on each class of property is 
specified. 

A blanket policy provides insur- 
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ance protection for several build- 
ings, their contents, or both build- 
ings and contents at different loca- 
tions. 

The schedule type lists name and 
location of each building and/or 
its contents, along with the amount 
of coverage provided by the policy 
in each case. In other words, one 
policy is issued covering all insured 
buildings and their contents, under 
one ownership, but at different loca- 
tions. The amount of coverage list- 
ed is the pro rata figure that will be 
paid in case of damage or loss. 

Coinsurance is a special clause 
which may or may not be used 
with any of the above types of in- 
surance. It provides that the: insured 
carry a specified percent of insur- 
ance per sound value of property. 
Lower premium rates are generally 
awarded in return for the use of co- 
insurance, 

The term of coverage is the pol- 
icy period. Fire-insurance policies 
are issued on a one-year, three-year, 
or five-year term. Another type 
which has been developed in recent 
years is the 78 percent renewal plan. 
Each of these has different premium 
requirements. The one-year plan re- 
quires the full book rate as prem- 
ium; the three-year plan calls for 
two and one-half times the book 
rate, and the five-year plan, four 
times the rate. The 78 percent re- 
newal system, set up to run for five 
years, requires full book rate as the 
first-year premium. For each of 
the next four years, 78 percent of 
the book rate is called for. 

How can premium costs be cut? 
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This is an aspect of school property 
insurance which interests taxpaying 
citizens. Among the more important 
ways of reducing insurance costs are 
the following: 

1. Use of coinsurance clauses 
usually permits increased coverage 
at no increase in cost. Or, if cover- 
age is already adequate to qualify 
for coinsurance, its use would result 
in premium reductions. 

2. Securing three-year, five-year, 
or 78 percent renewal policy term 
plans will result in savings as high 
as 20 percent over the one-year 
policy. 

3. The schedule _ policy 
saves small amounts through re- 
duced clerical, accounting, and 
handling costs. 

4. Classifying all contents of a 
fixed and permanent nature as a 
part of the building, instead of as 
contents, affords some savings. Con- 
tents rates are higher than building 
rates. 

5. By determining the safety 
hazards for which insurance poli- 
cies require penalty payments and 
then eliminating these, significant 
reductions may be brought about. 

6. Equal annual installment pre- 
mium payments may save at least 
the interest costs otherwise accrued. 

7. Installing fire-alarm systems 
and fire-protective equipment may 
earn credits on building survey-rat- 
ing sheets made by the insurance 
company, resulting in premium re- 
ductions. 

8. Minor alterations of existing 
buildings frequently bring lower 
rates. 


form 
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9. Although some insurance au- 
thorities do not approve the prac- 
tice, some reduction in insurance 
costs may be secured through dis- 
tributing the school district’s insur- 
ance business on a competitive basis. 

10. Insuring buildings and con- 
tents for no more than sound value 
means securing the minimum pre- 
mium. 
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pany’s assets must be highly diversi- 
fied. (3) The company’s losses 
should not be greater than its pre- 
mium receipts. (4) The capital, 
surplus, and voluntary reserve of 
the company must be ample in rela- 
tion to premium volume. 

Records which cover all the data 
pertinent to insurance policies in 
force should be carefully kept. The 


information should include the face 
value of each policy, along with 
policy number, name of agency or 
broker, term of each policy and in- 
dication of desirable renewal rate. 
Such records should be available at 
all times and should be stored in a 
fireproof vault. « 


OF PRIME IMPORTANCE 


The selection of the school’s in- 
surance cafriers is important. On 
this subject, authorities recommend 
that these points be kept in mind. 
(1)The company’s business should 
be national in scope. (2) The com- 


An Ounce of Prevention 


FirE breaks out in some school on an average of once every 
hour during the working day—3400 times a year. Over a 
period of years, 827 deaths have occurred in 60 of the 
more tragic school fires. Eleven school fires last year re- 
sulted in losses of $250,000 or more per fire. The struc- 
tures destroyed included elementary schools, high schools, 
and university buildings.—National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 


SAFETY education is now generally accepted as an in- 
tegral part of the modern school program. In both elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, instruction is ordinarily given 
through one or a combination of the following: 

Routine activities, such as fire drills, regulation of traf- 
fic indoors, and housekeeping procedures in the homeroom. 

Separate courses or units on various phases of safety. 

Integration of safety material with regular school sub- 
jects—for example, fire prevention in general science, 
civics, chemistry, or industrial arts; home safety in science 
or home economics; recreational safety in physical educa- 
tion.—From Signals for Safety. 
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Day Journeys Provide First-Hand Knowledge 


Why Let Your Buses “Loaf’’? 


RANDALL DAVIs 


In The Nation’s Schools 


Abunbans of communities, 
large and small, are finding that it 
pays to make their school buses 
“work” all day instead of letting 
them “loaf” in the parking lot 
while the pupils they haul to and 
from school study in the classrooms. 

In Los Angeles, we reserve 155 
of our 325 buses for between-route 
use to take youngsters on school 
journeys. Forty-seven of these buses 
are available every day to transport 
classes to such places as a metro- 
politan daily newspaper, a creamery, 
Griffith Park’s observatory, the 


Union Passenger (railroad) Ter- 


minal, or International Airport. 

High-school students in business 
education classes regularly visit life- 
insurance firms; science students 
tour Orthopaedic Hospital; and 
homemaking and __ social-studies 
groups inspect a large chain store’s 
warehouses to learn at first hand 
the processes involved in bringing 
meat, coffee, candy, produce, and 
other items to the family kitchen. 

Planning and coordination are 
the keys to any successful use of 
buses for educational journeys in 
the middle of the school day. This 
is true in any school district—a 
metropolitan area like Los Angeles, 
or a smaller town. 

In Los Angeles, to keep close 
tabs on our bus fleet we have di- 
vided the district into nine areas 
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and employ one head driver for 
each area. Each of these head driv- 
ers has a mobile radio-telephone in 
his vehicle and is responsible for 
handling transportation problems in 
his area, including discipline, rout- 
ing, and breakdowns. 

In a smaller town the school prin- 
cipal or any assigned classroom 
teacher and the bus driver, or driv- 
ers, might do the necessary planning 
to coordinate field trips with the 
school curriculum as well as with 
the transportation schedule. 

In either case the cost of making 
all possible use of school buses is a 
surprisingly small addition to the 
regular budget for hauling pupils to 
and from school. 

Experts recognize that, because of 
the limited use of equipment, 
school-bus operation is the least effi- 
cient type of modern transportation. 
It simply is not economical to buy 
a bus costing from $3500 to 
$18,000 and use it only twice a day 
for a few hours morning and after- 
noon, leaving the vehicle and driver 
idle for several hours between trips. 

Increased costs to keep your bus 
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operating all day include the extra 
pay for a full-time driver and the 
added expenses for more gasoline, 
oil, and tires for the bus. These are 
the only cost variables. The greatest 
expenses on a bus are for its capital 
outlay (depreciation), insurance, 
and repairs and maintenance, costs 
which do not vary proportionately 
with increased use. In fact, they 
add up to almost as much when 
your bus is parked during part of 
the day as when the vehicle is car- 
rying a class of pupils on a visit 
to a lumber mill or a museum. 


NOT SO COSTLY 


And the cost of paying a full-time 
driver is, surprisingly, not much 
more than for the usually less quali- 
fied individuals who are willing to 
work for a part-time salary; 7. 
average daily wage full-time driver 
—$12; part-time driver—$8. More- 
over, the all-day driver will make 
your bus available for desirable edu- 
cational use. Also he will generally 
do a better job in keeping up the 
bus—sweeping it out and washing 
it—than will a man who works at 
an outside position between trips. 

No matter what the size of the 
school district, cooperation of the 
classroom teacher is vital to the 
educational success on a class jour- 
ney. The trip should be arranged to 
fit into the study program, and pu- 
pils should receive a thorough brief- 
ing beforehand. 

Advance planning is a “must” 
for any class visit program. To make 
such planning simpler in Los An- 
geles we have two school-journey 
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catalogs, both entitled “It’s Worth 
a Visit,” listing the places for pupils 
to go. One is for elementary pu- 
pils, the other for junior- and 
senior-high schools and junior col- 
leges. Each lists more than a hun- 
dred industrial firms, public build- 
ings, offices, and other places con- 
sidered worthwhile for pupils to 
see. Our lists constantly are being 
added to and changed as teachers, 
our transportation branch-liaison 
clerk, and visual-aids supervisors 
make reports concerning the value 
of each place as an educational 
“visual aid.’” On the basis of several 
such reports—and the always re- 
quired transportation-division study 
—we determine the educational 
benefits to be gained from a partic- 
ular school journey. 

Each listing is complete, showing 
the name of the firm, its address, 
the nature of its activity or proc- 
esses, grade-age of pupils to whom 
it may be of interest, the time of 
day designated for visiting, size of 
group desired, and particular sub- 
ject fields whose pupils likely would 
gain most from the tour. With maps 
and floor plans for many of the se- 
lected plants and public places, 
teachers and pupils may plan ahead 
of time the specific areas they wish 
to explore. 

Legal opinions hold that failure 
to supervise pupils properly on such 
trips could make the teacher—and 
possibly the school district—liable 
for damages. Ordinarily, the host 
plant is not liable for nonnegligent 
injuries, since the pupils are visitors 
at their own request and for their 
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own purposes. Safety precautions 
should include—we have learned 
through experience—a rule that 
only small groups of pupils may be 
taken to plants where there is ma- 
chinery that could be dangerous. 

Our guidebooks clearly specify 
this and other rules to be followed 
by teachers, drivers, and pupils. 
Drivers are instructed to give teach- 
ers as much time as possible at the 
places visited, but to return to the 
school in time for the regular bus 
runs. Buses, generally, are available 
for approved curricular trips on 
school days between 9:30 A.M. and 
1 P.M. For trips at night or on 
Saturdays, special arrangements 
must be made for the use of school 
buses. 


TRIP POLICY 


Our policy is that school journeys 
must be distinctly related to class- 


room instruction at appropriate 
grade levels. Therefore we do not 
authorize trips in school buses to 
picnics, parties or outings, or trans- 
port as groups such organizations as 
boy scouts, girl scouts, and Hi-Y 
club members. Kindergarten chil- 
dren are not eligible for school 
journeys, and only school personnel 
(not parents) are permitted to ac- 
company pupils on school bus 
trips. 

If a plant has failed to provide 
a guide or if the guide “deserts” the 
visiting class, a teacher must imme- 
diately gather her pupils and leave 
the premises to prevent possible ac- 
cident, injuries, and liability. 

Most firms, however, are careful 
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and cooperative. They generally re- 
gard their part in the school-jour- 
ney program as a serious and re- 
warding public service. And many 
enter into the program wholeheart- 
edly. For example, several local 
bakeries hand out cupcakes to each 
pupil visitor. A dairy furnishes car- 
tons of milk, and a creamery feeds 
the classes ice cream. Most of these 
businesses, in fact, take advantage 
of the school journeys to further 
their own public relations programs, 
treating the pupils as potential fu- 
ture customers. 

Educators recognize these trips as 
opportunities to give pupils first- 
hand visual experiences—for which 
there is no good substitute. A class 
visit to the city hall to listen to the 
city council in session makes it 
easier to explain the functions of 
local government, purposes of laws, 
and how laws are made. Teenagers 
who go to a highway patrol or 
state-police station and talk with 
officers are bound to be more recep- 
tive to a class discussion of traffic 
safety than those who only talk or 
read about safety at school. Inspec- 
tion of a commercial bakery will 
help younger pupils learn the ingre- 
dients of bread, while high-school 
economics classes might see the 
bakery as an illustration of private 
enterprise—of the law of supply 
and demand, or as a lesson in pro- 
duction, sales, and distribution. 

And practical administrators, 
everywhere, are keeping the school 
buses busy all day—for transporta- 
tion and education. Such buses are 
truly school buses. * 





“Him and Me Drug the Cat...” 


Bridging Gaps Between Levels 


JOHN R. SEARLES 


In The English Journal 


a who teaches, as I do, 
at both the secondary-school and the 
college levels cannot help being 
conscious of one of the major gaps 
in our educational system. College 
teachers complain that their students 
simply are not ready for college 
work. My fellow-teachers in the 
high school are similarly dissatisfied 
with the preparation of the young 
people who enter their classes. 

All of this is an old story. But 
I believe that these complaints, 
though as frequent as ever, are be- 
coming more moderate; that there 
is less desire than there once was to 
determine guilt, and a greater desire 
to take constructive action and to 
unite in a common effort to deal 
with a common problem. 

I must confess to you, however, 
that I do not believe that the gaps 
between levels in our schools are 
anything more than a symptom of 
a gap which is far more serious. I 
mean the gap which exists, and will 
continue to exist, at all levels and 
in every classroom, between the 
most advanced and the most retard- 
ed student. This is the problem 
which I should like to emphasize. 


NO TWO ALIKE 


Whatever we may do to help 
each student to achieve, to the limit 
of his powers, a mastery of essential 
skills, we can never bring about a 
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uniformity of development in all 
students. Never will all individuals 
be equally prepared to do the work 
of whatever grades they may be in. 
Never will all elementary-school 
students be equally prepared for 
high school, or all high-school stu- 
dents for college. Yet we wonder 
what we can do to handle this prob- 
lem; how we can bridge this gap. 
One solution I think we should 
reject. As a profession, we have be- 
come critical of the theory of mini- 
mum essentials; that uniform stand- 
ards be set for all students at a par- 
ticular grade-level, and that no one 
shall be promoted until he has met 
them. “Minimum essentials’ have 
often been too minimal and not suf- 
ficiently essential. They are frequent- 
ly applied to grammar or spelling, 
or to other skills which are rather 
easily measurable on a mechanical 
scale. But the really essential skills 
which it is our business to promote, 
the skills of reading, writing, speak- 
ing, and listening are not so easy to 
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measure by mechanical methods. 

In that millennial day when 
teachers have fewer classes and 
fewer students in each class, we 
shall probably do more to treat each 
student as an individual, to help 
him to grow as rapidly as he is able. 
In the meantime, we ask how we 
can try to ensure that all are taught 
what they really need, and not re- 
taught what they have already learn- 
ed. I believe that the answer is to 
concentrate on essentials rather than 
on minimum essentials for the 


youngsters. 

We might use grammar as an il- 
lustration. Let us assume for the 
sake of the discussion that grammar 
is, or may be, of some use in im- 
proving the student's ability to ex- 
press himself. Next, let us settle on 


certain concepts of whose usefulness 
we feel assured. Perhaps our stu- 
dent will never learn to use, or need 
to use, the complex and balanced 
sentences of Sir Winston Churchill, 
but as his thinking matures he will 
need to find sentence-patterns which 
match his growing powers of 
thought. 


WHAT THEY NEED 

Instead of teaching many facts 
which he does not need, we can 
stay with the business at hand. If 
our student needs to know about 
phrases ana -lauses, let us teach him 
phrases and clauses as we demon- 
strate from his own writing that he 
needs to know more about them in 
order to write better. As he learns 
about them, let him try to put them 
to work. 
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But if we decide not to quibble 
over an occasional split infinitive, 
we still cannot accept cheerfully 
such a statement as a ninth grader 
made to me: “Him and me drug 
the cat out from in under of the 
piano.” 

It seems to me, though, that the 
traditional remedy for substandard 
English is worse than inadequate. 
It has consisted of teaching the same 
grammar, year after year, in re- 
morseless detail, on the assumption 
that the ability to identify noun 
cases would get rid of “him and 
me went,” and that conjugating 
verbs would eliminate “we drug the 
cat.”” Above all, the “him and me” 
student is the one least likely to see 
through the mysteries of traditional 
grammar. Usage, as its name sug- 
gests, is a matter of linguistic habit, 
social and individual; our work is 
to help develop better habits. 

But how shall we teach the gift- 
ed student? If we cannot always 
give him the special attention we 
should like to give, we can do better 
than to let him sit in bored inatten- 
tion or glib recitation while familiar 
concepts are being discussed. We 
can still let him work on the longer 
paper which he is able to write, or 
read the book which he is already 
mature enough to read. In short, 
we need to individualize instruction 
as much as we can within the limi- 


‘tations imposed by the magnitude 


and complexity of our task, to try 
every expedient which will bring us 
even a little closer to our aim of 
letting each student work at what 
he most needs to learn. * 





They Are a Precious Part of Our Society 


A New Focus in Public Relations for 
Teachers and Teacher Education 


FRANCIS C. PRAY 


In The Educational Record 


or THERE is a shortage of 
trained teachers in America today, 
if teachers are poorly paid, if there 
is fear of the loss of intellectual 
freedom, if institutions of teacher 
education and school systems are 
poorly supported, education has 
brought these things on itself. 

It is not enough to blame low 
salaries, unsatisfactory working con- 
ditions, poor retirement prospects, 
or the general “climate of the 
times,’ for the creation of these 
problems. It is necessary to blame 
these and related conditions on the 
low prestige which the public-school 
teacher now enjoys in the minds of 
the general public. 

In early America the teacher held 
a special and honored place in the 
pioneer society. It could then be 
said that “A schoolmaster should 
have an atmosphere of awe, and 
walk wonderingly, as if he were 
amazed at being himself.” We know 
that pioneer families vied for the 
privilege of having “teacher” as a 
roomer. Whole communities gath- 
ered to bring in a teacher for their 
children. 

Today, however, professional 
morale is low. Teachers have gone 
on the defensive. The nation-wide 
publicity campaigns pointing out 
that teaching is the poorest paid 
profession have done far more harm 
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than good. They have put the em- 
phasis on dollar rewards rather than 
on rewards of service. And, para- 
doxically, they have defeated in 
some degree their own stated ob- 
jective. 

Since the public is thoroughly 
convinced that teachers are under- 
paid, even though it is unwilling 
to do very much about it, people 
draw the conclusion that teachers 
therefore must not be too well 
qualified—and they draw the furth- 
er conclusion, I’m afraid, that they 
are therefore dissatisfied and per- 
haps especially vulnerable to Com- 
munist influence. 

I know that teachers are under- 
paid. But we won't raise salaries by 
creating a picture of the teacher as 
a shabby, frustrated, underprivileg- 
ed mendicant for public favor. And 
we certainly won't create respect for 
the teacher. 

And if the teacher isn’t respected 
in our society, how are we going to 
solve the problems of teacher sal- 
aries, teacher shortage, and the erod- 
ing effect of fear in the schools? 
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Somewhere along the line we have 
lost something. People cannot be 
expected to tax themselves to pay 
higher salaries just because teachers 
say they need more money. That's 
the poorest argument in the world. 
The public must be convinced, as 
our forefathers were convinced, 
that the teacher is a precious, an 
essential, part of our society. 

The best public relations for the 
schools, the best public relations for 
teacher education, the best service 
to teachers, lies in support of a pro- 
gram, any program, all programs 
to lend prestige and add dignity to 
the role of ‘the American teacher.” 
I’m talking about a new focus of 
our public-relations efforts, not on 
the process of education, not on 
“the role of education,” not on 
“creating understanding of the 
needs of educational institutions,” 
but on a program to interpret and 
gain understanding and support for 
“the American teacher.” 

How shall we begin? I suggest 
that the public-relations program 
which will succeed in raising the 
prestige of the teacher and there- 
fore increase public support and 
trust in education, must start right 
in the hearts of senior educators 
themselves. It must begin in the 
teacher-training institutions. As we 
educate our undergraduates and 
full-time graduate students in edu- 
cation, we must emphasize dedica- 
tion and responsibility as well as 
techniques and subject matter. 

We must build a sense of pride. 
This pride must come out of a 
pride in the profession fostered and 
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maintained in the hearts of the 
teachers of our teachers. It starts 
with them. If the graduates of teach- 
er-training institutions walk forth 
with pride, we'll be over the first 
big hurdle. 

We must build a sense of dignity. 
Let’s stop talking about low pay. 
Let’s talk, rather, about the duties 
and contributions of this essential 
profession. Here the administrators 
of the schools—the principals and 
superintendents—must take leader- 
ship. Rather than confine their at- 
tention primarily to ‘‘personnel 
matters” in the narrow sense of the 
word, rather than confine their ma- 
jor efforts to interpreting the finan- 
cial needs of the schools, essential 
as this service is, rather than talking 
so much about buildings and athletic 
fields and extracurricular activities, 
they too can contribute by making 
their major public-relations effort 
that of supporting and interpreting 
the importance of the teacher in our 
society. They must feel the con- 
viction that the teacher, not the ad- 
ministrator and /or the school board, 
is the precious and indispensable in- 
gredient in a successful educational 
system. 

One of the startling paradoxes in 
American public education is the 
comparatively high degree of respect 
the teacher receives from the parents 
of the children in her room, as 
manifested by the long lines of 
earnest-faced parerits seeking inter- 
views at PTA nights and similar oc- 
casions, as compared with the com- 
paratively low degree of respect 
which the teaching profession as a 
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whole enjoys with those same par- 
ents, as evidenced by poor support 
for schools. 

On the administrator, who almost 
invariably enjoys greater prestige in 
the community, falls the duty of 
helping to bridge this gap. He must 
not ridicule, he must not excuse his 
teachers. He must take every occa- 
sion to explain what the task of the 
teacher is in terms of the current 
concepts of education in our society, 
interpret and explain the essential 
importance of this task, and then, 
and not until then, talk in terms of 
square feet per pupil, auditorium 
for dramatics, and new athletic 
fields for football. 

We must build a sense of worth. 
We can change the emphasis in our 
public-relations efforts. In the past 
we have built programs designed to 
convince the public that teachers 
should receive more pay. But we 
haven’t spent enough time in con- 
vincing the public that teachers 
have increased in worth. We have 
spent time and effort on programs 
designed to defend intellectual free- 
dom for teachers. 

Why not spend an equal amount 
of time and effort to interpret the 
principles of intellectual freedom 
and inform the public how much it 
has at stake, itself, in seeing that 
these principles are taught and de- 
fended? 

I contend that the new focus of 
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the public-relations effort which we 
need must concentrate by intent and 
effort on the single objective of 
building for the teacher the prestige 
and the importance in the public 
mind which the position merits. At 
the same time, this phase of the 
program must be accompanied with 
large-scale and sincere efforts of 
teachers, educators and others con- 
cerned to assist in building in the 
hearts of the teachers themselves a 
confidence in the importance of 
their profession, a pride in the dig- 
nity of their calling, and a sense of 
worth in the contribution they make 
to our society. 

Would this public-relations 
achievement solve our various prob- 
lems? The task of recruiting candi- 
dates for the teaching profession 
would certainly be eased by digni- 
fying the career. The task of getting 
increased financial support for in- 
stitutions of teacher education would 
be made easier because of persua- 
sion of the value of the product. The 
task of getting increasing commu- 
nity support would be made easier 
because of the growing conviction 
of citizens that teachers perform 
an important service to society. 

We will achieve our goal when 
everyone in America is convinced, 
as Henry Brooks Adams put it, that 
“A teacher affects eternity; he can 
never tell where his influence 
stops.” ® 


aa DVERTISEMENT in the Manchester Guardian: Qual- 
ified woman teacher, 24 (afraid of becoming a female 
dragon) seeks nonteaching post—From The Schoolmaster. 
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“We Have Fulfilled the American Dream’ 


The Reciprocal Relationship Between 
the School and Society 


CLAUDE EGGERTSEN 


In The University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


C ume criticisms of public 
education have come in large part 
from ignorance of the contributions 
the school has made to American 
life. Repeated attacks have carried 
some conviction because the public 
has little knowledge of the services 
the school has performed in promot- 
ing the ideals of a democracy. 
Theorists and historians of the past 
quarter of a century have been so 
occupied in deciding whether 
schools can change, or only reflect, 
society, that they have placed too 
little emphasis on the crucial func- 
tions of public educational institu- 
tions in a complex social order. Citi- 
zens may have not been informed 
that the schools do far more than 
give a pale imitation of the world 
outside their walls. 

To many generations of Ameri- 
cans the school was regarded as a 
positive force and as a chief means 
of effecting progress. For each indi- 
vidual, even a person of lowly ori- 
gin, the school was to furnish the 
means of success, financial, social, or 
political. It was the institution 
which would rid the nation of 
crime and poverty. Education to 
these people was an absolute good, 
synonymous with high idealism and 
disinterested service to others. 

As the servant of the social order, 
the school was expected to remake 
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certain values as well as to preserve 
the attitudes society continued to 
hold dear. School leaders were 
thought to have the insight to plan, 
as well as the right to advocate, a 
better society. They were thought 
to have an obligation to lead out, in 
the creation of standards in all mat- 
ters, public and private. 

While it is true that the claims of 
older generations of interested citi- 
zens and educational prophets as to 
the uplifting qualities of public 
schools may have been exaggerated, 
the present attitude of lay leaders 
and some professional educators has 
gone to the other extreme, to the 
view that schools are neutral 
agencies which should do nothing 
more than ascertain and satisfy the 
wishes of their supporters. 

At every period, of course, some 
Americans have expressed fear of 
allowing the schools to do more 
than reproduce institutions and 
ideals. Schools, to many of them, 
were merely instruments of the cul- 
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ture, tools to be used as those in 
power decreed. The community, 
apart from the schools, would create 
the standards and the schools would 
teach them. It is in the past quarter 
of a century, however, that many 
groups have so fully accepted the 
view that the school is dependent, 
not independent in any way, not 
interdependent, not even a partner 
in decision-making. 

So far has this view developed 
that the school now seems often to 
be regarded as a puppet whose 
strings are pulled by leaders in busi- 
ness and the professions. Patriotic 
organizations, civic clubs, and busi- 
ness interests, increasingly make 
suggestions about the proper view- 
points and facts to be taught. Other 
organizations, such as labor unions, 
while disagreeing with the facts and 
attitudes that rival groups would 
have taught, are sometimes no less 
demanding in their insistence on the 
teaching of that which they consider 
to be right. 

Wherever the pressure comes 
from, or whatever purpose it is 
thought to serve, therefore, virtually 
all segments of the population have 
been invaded by the belief that the 
school is entitled to little or no 
autonomy. 

That this is a fallacious view is the 
thesis of the present statement. It is 
asserted here that while the school 
cannot hope to enjoy complete free- 
dom of action, neither can the social 
order so control the school that con- 
formity invariably results. Once 
having created a social agency, so- 
ciety possesses an institution which 
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exerts influence on other institu- 
tions, an organization which can 
modify the very forces which in 
turn affect its role. Even at the low- 
est possible level of influence on 
other institutions, the agency will 
make some difference in the aims 
and practices of the nation. If it 
does little more than increase the 
number of literates, for example, 
the school would thereby make it 
possible for more individuals to be 
reached by competing interests. 

When, also, as in the United 
States, the school is pressed by 
many groups for many different 
purposes, the school must to some 
degree serve as a mediator between 
forces. It becomes a molder rather 
than a mere reflector of society 
when it chooses a compromise 
course. Society is thus somewhat af- 
fected, perhaps even redirected, by 
the action of the school in choosing 
between alternatives. The courses 
of action next presented to the 
school then are different, however 
minutely, and society is again 
moved to some degree in the direc- 
tion of the new choice. The action 
between the larger body and each 
of its parts, the church, the family, 
the pressure group, as well as the 
school, therefore, may be said to 
be reciprocal; all affect each other. 
Changemaking pressures flow out- 
ward from the school as well as to- 
ward it. 

This reciprocal relationship be- 
tween society and educational in- 
stitutions has been a fact of the 
American scene from the colonial 
period to the present. Although the 
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school has been used by dominant 
groups to achieve and preserve so- 
cial and economic leadership, pro- 
mote religious beliefs and authority, 
and build attitudes favorable to 
equalitarian institutions, it has also 
served through selection and em- 
phasis, as well as through outright 
creation, to change the order in 
which it functioned. 

Only if it be assumed that such a 
reciprocal relationship exists, one 
which allows the school to be one 
of many forces with power to affect 
the future of society, is it possible 
to make significant claims about the 
contributions of the school. It is 
only on this assumption that Amer- 
ican citizens may be informed about 
the role of the public school, or that 
they may be taught to examine criti- 
cisms in larger perspective. 


BASIS OF CLAIMS 


It is on this basis alone that they 
can be asked to weigh the claim that 
the public schools have played a 
leading part in the rejection of a 
rigid class structure in this country, 
or that schools have been a chief 
means of expressing the American 
ideal of equality of opportunity, or 
that public education has provided 
the nation with new frontiers in 
the secondary and higher schools, or 
that schools have led the way in the 


use of scientifically derived proce- 
dures in social institutions. 

It is on such a basis, also, that 
the people may learn that in every 
period of our history, from the co- 
lonial one in which the land was a 
challenge, a vast vacuum to be filled 
with people and institutions fit to 
cope with it, to the present era in 
which Korea is a symbol of insecur- 
ity and fear to 160,000,000 people 
in our industrialized nation, that 
public schools have been the means 
by which the American dream about 
giving children greater opportunity 
than their parents has been fulfill- 
ed. People may thus learn that this 
has not been the dream solely of 
one class but that it has been so 
much the hope of all groups that 
not only have educational oppor- 
tunities been eagerly seized, wher- 
ever and whenever offered, but that 
greater opportunities have been in- 
creasingly demanded. 

When the people can thus be 
brought to appreciate the extent to 
which the public school has been 
and still is the very center of our 
system, how greatly we have relied 
on the school to achieve the objec- 
tives of peace and war, and how 
generations of Americans have help- 
ed to form the school in the image 
of our society, unjustified attacks 
will fail to gain support. * 


Sr educators . . . are to take their place along with re- 


ligious and political leaders . 


. education (must be) 


brought to the general public with a small part of the vigor 
and salesmanship that took chlorophyll out of biology and 
put it into everything in the drug store.—F. ]. Van Bortel. 





Don’t Let Hard-Earned Money be Wasted 


Giving Parents Advice on Reference Sets 


EpwINn R. BowMAN 


In The Clearing House 


Some years ago, my wife and I 
made the same mistake that is being 
made by hundreds of families to- 
day. We bought what we thought 
was a fine reference set; we paid a 
lot of money for it, “so it must be 
good”; we bought it because the 
publisher’s representative called on 
us and told us it was just the thing 
for our growing family. 

Well, as time went on we dis- 
covered that our children were not 
able to make much use of this set-— 
their mother or I had to help them 
whenever they attempted to use it 
in connection with their school as- 
signments. 

Finally, I mentioned our disap- 
pointment to a friend of ours—a 
librarian whom we should have con- 
sulted in the first place. She explain- 
ed that we had purchased what the 
library profession calls a browsing 
set; it was never intended to serve 
as an encyclopedia. I now know 
what I should have learned earlier— 
that there are different types of 
reference works designed to serve 
different purposes. 


ASK BEFORE BUYING 


As some people know (and all 
educators should know), the best 
way to be sure of a good book in- 
vestment is to consult librarians. 
These professional people are train- 
ed in reference work and are capa- 
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ble of giving excellent and reliable 
information. I would advise that be- 
fore a reference set is purchased the 
parent consult not one but three or 
four librarians, and that their com- 
posite advice be followed. 

Here are some of the points that 
a librarian takes into consideration 
in examining an encyclopedia: 

1. Is the arrangement of material 
such that facts can be found easily? 
A reference set that is truly encyclo- 
pedic has the material arranged in 
either of two forms: alphabetic or 
topical. Although each arrangement 
serves a purpose, the alphabetic is 
the most widely used. 

2. Is the material accurate? A 
reference set that cannot be relied 
on is hardly worth using. A care- 
ful check and comparison of a few 
subjects with which the examiner 
is especially familiar will give a 
good idea of the accuracy of the set. 

3. Are the articles up to date, and 
can this reference set be kept up to 
date? A good encyclopedia should 
be usable for a long time. The pub- 
lication of a yearbook or annual 
supplement is commonly considered 
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a must. With such rapid develop- 
ments in science, and with such fre- 
quent changes in the political field 
as there are today, the availability 
of new material is highly important. 

4. Does this set include every- 
thing of educational significance? 
A complaint of some young people 
is that encyclopedias at their dis- 
posal do not contain all topics they 
need in their school work. This is a 
common fault of some of the 
“hack” or “commercial” products. 
Good coverage is important in the 
encyclopedia to be used by the 
school boy or girl. 

5. Are the illustrations plentiful 
and of good quality? A \arge num- 
ber are essential in any reference set 
intended for the use of children. 
And if color is used—and certainly 
this is desirable—it should be of a 
high quality. 

6. What is the reputation of the 
publisher? This is a matter of im- 
portance. With a little investigation, 
it is always possible to determine 
the reliability of any business con- 
cern. 

7. For what age levels is this en- 
cyclopedia suitable? The librarian, 
and especially the school librarian, 
is conscious of the suitability of a 
book to a particular age level. Tech- 
nical material may be presented to 
the elementary boy or girl if it is 
written in language that the child 
can understand. Most adults also 
prefer to have their learning pre- 
sented on the layman’s level. 

In all probability, only a small 
percentage of the buyers of en- 
cyclopedias are willing to make a 
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careful examination and comparison 
of the various sets on the market. 
Therefore, the schools can render 
valuable assistance by making avail- 
able to pupils and their parents a 
list of things to consider—but with 
the underlined suggestion that they 
consult the school—or public—li- 
brarian. Such information might be 
distributed by the PTA as part of 
its adult-education program; it 
might be circulated by the school 
library; or it might be made avail- 
able through the homerooms as a 
special school service. 


NEED A KNOWLEDGE 


In addition, every teacher whose 
students must make frequent use of 
reference books (I have in mind es- 
pecially the teachers of English, so- 
cial studies, and the sciences) 
should spend some time acquainting 
his pupils with standards such as 
that listed in this article. But it is 
up to the school administration to 
see that such teachers are well in- 
formed in the matter before they 
are encouraged to undertake this 
counseling task. 

In most elementary schools 
throughout the country, class in- 
struction in the use of reference sets 
begins in the third or fourth grade. 
This probably is the ideal time for a 
bulletin of standards to reach the 
home; it is at this time that the 
child is most enthusiastic about the 
new undertaking. But always there 
should be appended to the list of 
suggestions such advice as: “Before 
purchasing, consult your local li- 
brarians.” * 





Britons Are Blessed with the Same U rges 


The Moving Finger 


PETER R. QUINCE 


In The Schoolmaster 


ssi T is a common gibe at popular 
education that the main result of 
spending millions of pounds on the 
schools is that drawings on the lava- 
tory walls now appear a foot or so 
nearer the ground. I am reminded 
of an old log-book I know. In it 
the headmaster, newly appointed in 
the early eighties, describes his 
heartbreaking struggle against the 
illiteracy and the contempt for 
learning that were rife in his dis- 
trict. At last he records his first suc- 
cess in these words: “Today Mr. 
So-and-so, H.M.I., visited the school 
and commented unfavourably on 
finding rude words written on the 
lavatory walls.” 


ALMOST A COMPULSION 


Now we of a more enlightened 
generation should not condemn 
children too hurriedly merely be- 
cause they write rude words on the 
walls. We cannot, in all honesty, 
say that the desire to decorate with 
tasteless and unnecessary writings 
is restricted to the young. It must 
be admitted that most of us have a 
secret desire to deface large open 
spaces. Few of us can see a wide 
expanse of untrodden snow without 
feeling an urge to go and make 
footmarks on it. Many of us find 
ourselves irresistibly impelled by the 
sight of a virgin tract of sand to 
take a beach-spade or walking-stick 
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and deface it with our names or 
initials. It is an activity that carries 
with it a peculiar feeling of satis- 
faction, as though putting our mark 
where patently no one has put their 
mark before, enables us to assert 
our superiority at once over our fel- 
low humans and over unseeing na- 
ture as well. 

Indeed, it is likely that a con- 
tempt for authority lies behind 
most of the writings on the wall, be 
they as reputable as “Mene mene, 
tekel upharsin,” or as disreputable 
as the unprintable monosyllables 
that for all I know, roused the mag- 
isterial wrath in Durham. 

For the monosyllables represent a 
difference, not in kind, but only in 
degree. They are the words which 
the comparatively illiterate know 
from experience will have the 
magic power of rousing the respect- 
able and the staid to wrath. They 
are a sure charm for the deflation 
of all puffed-up authority. 

It has been said, by I know not 
whom, that the Englishman’s na- 
tional motto is not ‘God Save the 
Queen,” nor “Honi Soit .. .,” nor 
“Britons never will be slaves,” nor 
even “Play up, play up, and play 
the game.” It is “We will not be 
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messed about.’ The actual word, of 
course, is not ‘‘messed,” but in this 
respectable context ‘‘messed” will 
do. 

Throughout history, whenever 
the Englishman has risen to his 
greatest heights, he has never found 
it necessary to go to his hour of 
trial shouting the equivalent of 
“Vive la France” or “Deutschland 
Uber Alles.” He has gone cursing 
his luck that he has got to stop some 
tyrant or other from messing him 
about. Deep down in him he has a 
contempt for authority, and in pur- 
suit of it he has fought the Armada, 
refused to pay Ship Money, held a 
square at Waterloo, recovered from 
a Dunkirk evacuation, and generally 
got himself out of numberless tight 
corners for no other reason than 
that if he had stayed in them he 
would have been at somebody’s or 
other’s beck and call. 


NECESSARY FOR SURVIVAL 


Nor, in the modern world, must 
it be forgotten that his distrust of 
authority is a survival trait. Modern 
techniques of government concen- 
trate authority in the hands of a 
few, and make power absolute. The 
police, with radio, fast cars, and 
tear-gas bombs are more powerful 
than ever before; big business and 
the trade-union boss control the 
means of livelihood between them 
absolutely; and governments pry 
with all-seeing eyes daily more 
deeply into the corners of men’s 
lives. 

A suspicion of authority and a 
determination to stand no nonsense 
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from any Jack-in-office are more 
than ever necessary for the survival 
of the individual. Without them 
the door to totalitarianism and slav- 
ery is wide open. 

But we must be careful. By easy 
stages we have proved that writing 
rude things on walls signifies a con- 
tempt for authority and that a con- 
tempt for authority is an English- 
man’s greatest asset. Before we 
know where we are we shall be 
proving that writing rude things 
on the walls has made England 
what it is, and that would never do. 
We had far too much trouble a 
week or so ago through suggesting 
that dislike of hard work is man- 
kind’s greatest asset, for us to want 
to embark on a still more controver- 
sial journey. 

And anyhow, we have another 
self. Maybe, at the next Ministry in- 
spection, one of our pupils may try 
to prove his literacy by writing in 
the dust on the Inspector's car a 
selection of those monosyllables that 
everyone knows to exist, but no one 
except the very young and very ir- 
reverent dares to write. In which 
case it will doubtless take more than 
all our plausibility to save us from 
the wrath of an adverse official re- 
port. 

So perhaps we had better inspect 
our own building and roll up our 
own right hand for action. Literacy 
combined with a healthy indepen- 
dence of authority is all very well 
in its way, but it will be safer to 
teach the young that they can be 
too literate, and too independent of 
authority. ° 





The Scales Are Out of Balance 


Recent Developments in College Admissions 


RIxFORD K. SNYDER 


In College and University 


Due bulge of the future’’ is al- 
ready having its effect on college 
applications, and directors of admis- 
sions are being faced with an ever- 
rising number of high-school grad- 
uates seeking admission to their 
freshman classes. At Stanford, for 
example, our freshman application 
total for this year was 23 percent 
greater than last. 

Multiple applications now repre- 
sent one of the trends in college 
admissions which is presenting a 
real problem to admissions officers. 
The average high-school senior, re- 
alizing that the competition will be 
keener with increased numbers, will 
place applications with more insti- 
tutions in order to assure himself of 
an eventual education berth. This 
means that several colleges have to 
process the same credentials for a 
given candidate, knowing in ad- 
vance that only one of the institu- 
tions can eventually enrol the can- 
didate. 

When one considers that 90 per- 
cent of the present applications for 
freshman admission were born in 
the year 1936, well in advance of 
the birth-rate rise, then one can see 
where this trend of multiple appli- 
cations may lead when the bulge of 
the future arrives at the college 
level. 

Expanding visiting programs rep- 
resent a second trend in college-ad- 
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missions procedure. Almost every 
private institution of higher learn- 
ing in the United States is adding 
personnel to its admissions staff for 
the purpose of widening the circle 
of high schools contacted. This is 
generally described as ‘bush-beat- 
ing’ by the profession, and to the 
extent that it brings to a wider audi- 
ence the possibilities and opportuni- 
ties of higher education, it may be 
good. Unfortunately, however, it is 
the rural schools which are neglect- 
ed, with the result that many out- 
standing students are not stimulated 
by such visits. On the surface this 
trend would seem to be in direct 
contradiction to the first, for if ap- 
plications are increasing, why beat 
the bushes for candidates? The an- 
swer is, of course, obvious, for each 
institution is desirous of improving 
the quality as well as the quantity 
of its applications, so that its over- 
all student body may be of higher 
caliber. 

There is a third trend in college 
admissions for which admissions of- 
ficers are not directly responsible, 
but one which they would very 
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much like to discourage. This is the 
well-known trend toward “college 
nights” or “‘college weeks” in which 
representatives of numerous col- 
leges are assembled and given the 
opportunity to speak for their re- 
spective institutions. I sometimes 
wonder if the “college night” isn’t 
a device dreamed up by alert high- 
school officials to show how ridicu- 
lous excessive recruiting really is. 
One has the choice at these affairs of 
being excessively modest and saying 
virtually nothing, or of being ex- 
cessively aggressive and saying so 
much that the competitors can take 
one to task, which they will inevit- 
ably do. 

A fourth, and more fortunate, 
trend in admissions that may be 
noted in recent years is the steadily 
improving quality in counseling in 
the public high schools for college 
admissions. More and more high 
schools are taking this responsibility 
seriously. A fifth trend relating to 
college admissions is the one taking 
place in the awarding of financial 
scholarships. With the rising cost of 
education, this has been widely ex- 
panded in recent years as a recruit- 
ing device. In theory it is excellent. 
It should, and frequently does, en- 
able outstanding students from 
lower-income groups to take advan- 
tage of the facilities of private uni- 
versities and colleges. 

Actually, however, financial 
scholarships are, in my opinion, fre- 
quently not awarded wisely or fairly 
and the current practice is rapidly 
developing into a Frankenstein. 

Most of us, I think, would frown 
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on the excessive subsidizing of high- 
school athletes for college teams. I 
hope all of us have been in the re- 
form group against this abuse. But 
what good is it to purify the ath- 
letic situation when through aca- 
demic scholarship awards we are 
contaminating the entire student 
body of a given school? 

Perhaps western institutions are 
more sensitive to the growing evils 
of excessive competition and recruit- 
ing than eastern. For the most part 
we have shorter histories, and as a 
consequence have accumulated less 
capital for scholarship purposes. 
Perhaps too, we are more aware of 
these problems because of our 
sparse but growing population, and 
because of the seeming conviction 
on the part of eastern institutions 
that we are a fertile ground to culti- 
vate. 

Whatever the reason, certain 
Western College Board members 
are drawing closer together for pur- 
poses of discussing and acting on 
this critical problem. On October 16 
of last year we agreed on a common 
scholarship-application form, which 
will be used by Western Board 
members in an effort to get the 
same financial information on each 
applicant, and also to establish a 
common deadline date for filing 
scholarship applications. We believe 
the net effect of this will be to 
bring out into the open the actual 
financial need of the applicant. 

But we have gone further than 
this: We have agreed to separate en- 
tirely the awarding of financial as- 
sistance from recognition of out- 
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standing academic achievement. For 
example, each of these schools will 
award honors at entrance to the out- 
standing high-school graduates ad- 
mitted to the particular college or 
university. This will be automatic 
and confined to a small percentage 
of the entering class. It will not be 
necessary to apply for these honors 
at entrance. If an applicant needs 
financial assistance, he will apply 
for it separately and it will be 
awarded in accordance with his 
needs. 

We have agreed to give the maxi- 
mum publicity to the honors at en- 
trance and to give no publicity to 
the financial award which we are 
going to call a scholarship grant. In 
fact, we have agreed to state to the 
applicant that the amount he is re- 
ceiving is confidential, and we trust 
he will keep it thus. There is to be 
no feeling of public acclaim for the 
award of the financial grant. We 
have agreed, too, to support a pro- 
gram of education announcing these 
principles, encouraging public ac- 
ceptance, inviting the agreement of 
industry, and soliciting the under- 
standing and assistance of second- 
ary-school officials in furthering our 
goals. 

It is my own feeling, however, 
that until some common agreement 
can be made on a minimum net in- 
comie before any financial assistance 
is offered, our whole financial-aid 
program will be suspect. I think 
we should do this on a national 
basis. There have already been some 
steps taken in that direction. Recent- 
ly the College Board in New York 


City adopted resolutions which have 
the purpose of enabling colleges to 
make just and comparable scholar- 
ship offers and thus to reduce schol- 
arship competition, make better use 
of available scholarship funds, and 
to reduce the amount of work in- 
volved in handling scholarship ap- 
plications. 

There is another practice which I 
wish to mention and I do not know 
whether this is a rising or receding 
one. This is the policy of admitting 
unqualified students. It is a well- 
known fact that at least 150,000 of 
the students admitted to college 
each year do not possess the ability, 
and have not demonstrated the ca- 
pacity to do acceptable college-level 
work. 

This fact is in itself a tragedy. 
These individuals must be treated 
in all respects like college students. 
They require teachers, they use fa- 
cilities, some of them even read 
books. They occupy dormitory 
rooms, their admission, registration, 
scheduling, and supervision require 
administrative time. They constitute 
among them the equivalent of the 
student bodies of 150 completely 
staffed and fully organized colleges. 

We know that there is an even 
larger number, including many who 
finish secondary school, that do pos- 
sess true college ability, but do not 
go to college. It is our moral obli- 
gation as admissions officers to re- 
verse these groups. The number in 
the second group makes it possible 
for us to do so. Each pair that we 
shift between these two groups rep- 
resents a step forward. * 
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School Facilities Can be Enjoyed by the Majority 


Community-Recreation Programs and 
Their Relation to Schools 


RAYMOND H. OsTRANDER 


In Recreation 


“Waar does a good commun- 
ity-recreation program look like and 
whom should it serve? First, it 
should be said emphatically, there 
is no single best pattern. Each com- 
munity, in conformity with its avail- 
able resources, needs to develop a 
design to meet its special character- 
istics. Nevertheless, it should be 
stated that the adequate program 
will provide opportunities for rec- 
reation suited to various age groups 
from tiny tots to golden-agers. 

Age grouping is favored by some 
recreation specialists. Others point 
with alarm at the trend which sepa- 
rates families whether for work or 
for play and favor kinds of pro- 
grams which provide facilities for 
family group activities. Some plans 
provide time for boys and girls to 
mix in physical education and rec- 
reational activities. Advocates of 
this type of activity claim that the 
unnatural barrier between the sexes 
in the early adolescent years is more 
easily broken down by frequent, 
wholesome intermingling of groups 
of boys and girls uader competent 
supervision. 

Physical activities have a place in 
every organized recreation program. 
They should not dominate it, how- 
ever, or be restricted to team sports 
and strenuous competition. 

Dramatics, symphony orchestras, 
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choral groups, adult education 
courses in arts, crafts, and indus- 
trial arts are illustrative of the va- 
riety of recreational offerings. Good 
libraries, forums and_ discussion 
groups, picnic areas, parks, play- 
grounds, teen-age centers, and more 
recently, community centers for all 
ages are terms which suggest 
breadth in the opportunities for the 
pleasurable and wholesome use of 
leisure. 





WHAT CAN BE DONE 


What can the interested citizen 
do about all of this? First, one 
needs to survey the local situation. 
What opportunities for wholesome 
use of leisure are available. What 
needs exist that are not now being 
met? 

The next step is to adopt a plan 
of action. Usually the individual 
citizen will find it advantageous to 
arouse the interest and enlist the 
support of an organized existing 
agency. Where a responsible group 
has decided that additional recrea- 
tional opportunities are both needed 
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and within the financial capacity of 
the community, the next decision 
concerns the agency or agencies that 
should be asked to meet the needs. 
Patterns of organization differ 
widely. There are, however, three 
main plans for administering com- 
munity recreation. One is under the 
direction of the local board of edu- 
cation. Proponents of school ad- 
ministration argue that modern edu- 
cation is concerned with the total 
well-being of people and that play 
activities fit appropriately into the 
educational pattern. They point out 
that the school facilities are usually 
well suited to a successful leisure- 
time program for varying ages. 


WORKABLE PROGRAMS 


Advocates of other types of ad- 
ministration argue that schools are 
still too concerned with the formal 
aspects of learning to be able to 
adjust to the newer concepts of the 
wise use of leisure. Some of these 
suggest that park departments take 
over the supervision of all publicly- 
organized and -supported leisure- 
time programs. The traditional, ma- 
jor emphasis of park authorities on 
construction and maintenance is 
held by others to be a deterrent to 
that department’s heading up a for- 
ward-looking total program. 

The recreation professionals tend 
to favor a special agency in city 
and town governments. Since the 
opportunities to begin completely 
new programs seldom exist in any 
except the smaller communities, the 
interested laymen must begin with 
the agencies already existing. Often, 
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the public schools are in a partic- 
ularly advantageous position to be 
of great assistance. With the cur- 
rent emphasis on teaching avoca- 
tional and other leisure-time pur- 
suits to children and youth, schools 
are in a strategic position in the rec- 
reation scene. That one state, alone, 
boasts of 507 communities which 
sponsor adult education programs is 
further evidence that the schools 
are providing a considerable amount 
of the leadership even on the adult 
level. 

Regardless of what agencies are 
charged with the chief responsibili- 
ties for community recreation, the 
schools have certain obligations. 
First, cooperation with all concern- 
ed in developing a community pro- 
gram of recreation is a definite 
function of any school system which 
lays a claim to an interest in the 
emotional, physical, and __ social 
growth and well-being of people. 

Second, boards of education 
through their executive officers, the 
superintendents of schools, should 
make school facilities available for 
recreational use. It is granted that 
some “headaches” will arise, par- 
ticularly if an agency other than the 
schools is administering the pro- 
gram. It is not suggested that co- 
operation is a one-way street. Rather 
it is urged that school authorities 
make every effort to work out satis- 
factory arrangements supported by 
written agreements which will per- 
mit the multiple use of school facili- 
ties needed for wholesome com- 
munity-wide use of leisure. 

Making existing facilities avail- 
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able for recreational use is most 
desirable, but not enough. Boards of 
education and school administrators 
should take community-recreational 
needs into account whenever new 
buildings are to be constructed. 
With careful planning, usually at 
little extra cost, provision can be 
made for multiple evening use of 
school grounds and buildings. Stor- 
age space for adult-recreation equip- 
ment is a sample of the type of 
extra space needed. 


TOP LEADERSHIP NEEDED 


Third, schools have an obligation 
to provide the trained leadership 
for community programs of recrea- 
tion whenever it is needed and can- 
not be provided more satisfactorily 
by any other public agency. To 
insure a coordinated program, this 
leadership should be on a year- 
round basis. Care should be exer- 
cised in choosing top leadership 
with sufficient breadth of vision to 
provide a balanced program. Where 
summer day camp or recreation pro- 
grams do not already exist, educa- 
tion authorities would do well to 
examine the possibilities of estab- 
lishing them under the sponsorship 
of the schools. 

Fourth, schools need to give in- 
creased attention to education for 
the wise use of leisure. Not only 
should pupils have opportunities for 
learning the necessary skills for 
sports which have carry-over value 
in adult life, but they need to ac- 
quire tastes, interests and skills in 
many other areas suitable for lei- 
sure-time pursuits. The example of 
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schools in Michigan, California, and 
other states in providing camping 
experience for pupils for a week or 
two during the school year is worth 
widespread adoption. 

The influence of teachers will, in 
part, determine the adult use of 
spare time. Reading habits attained 
under the guidance of the English 
teacher is one example. We are told 
that the importance of a pleasant 
first contact is beyond measure. 
Children who have had an unpleas- 
ant experience when they begin to 
learn to swim, even though they be- 
come good swimmers, seldom learn 
to enjoy swimming as thoroughly 
as others. Similarly, pleasure from 
reading may have been conditioned 
by early school experiences. The in- 
fluence of the teachers of dramatics, 
music, art, industrial arts, home eco- 
nomics, and even the social studies 
will be reflected in the selections 
which former pupils make for their 
use outside the so-called working 
hours. 

Of course, there should be the 
closest kind of cooperation between 
the community groups, both public 
and private, which sponsor golf 
courses, tennis courts, bowling al- 
leys, skating rinks, and the like. A 
community concerned about the 
emotional, physical, and social well- 
being of its members will offer a 
wide variety of opportunities for 
the enjoyment of hours away from 
the factory, the office, the kitchen, 
and the classroom. It will encourage 
individuality and keep all recreation 
activity on a strictly voluntary 
basis. * 





A Study of the First 40 Years of Its Existence 


Junior-High School Is Here to Stay 
MARTIN W. Essex and PAut E. SpAYDE 


In The Nation’s Schools 


ot, LTHOUGH there has been 
much debate as to the value of a 
distinctive junior-high plant, appar- 
ently the separate unit is receiving 
ever widening acceptance in the 
United States. Advocates stress that 
the special organization of a junior- 
high school gives 12- to 14-year- 
olds a feeling of belonging and mo- 
tivates interest and independence. 
They further argue that the junior- 
high school can provide a gradual 
shift to teacher specialists in a de- 
partmentalized instructional pro- 
gram. By providing organized guid- 
ance services, the school can give 
more attention to helping boys and 
girls understand themselves and 
their school needs. 

While the junior-high school has 
its opponents, few of them chal- 
lenge the movement in theory or 
practice. Practical considerations 
have more often been the deterring 
factors. 

Local control of education in 
our country permits experimentation 
and practices to serve local needs. 
Occasionally a good practice may 
serve as the basis for local experi- 
mentation. For these reasons we 
made a questionnaire study of 
40 selected junior-high schools 
throughout the United States, and a 
summary of the findings follows. 

The survey reveals diverse opinion 
as to how the school day should be 
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organized to provide for additional 
subjects, guidance services, and 
student organizations. To provide 
time in the daily schedule for these 
activities, either the. number of 
periods in the school day has been 
increased or subjects and guidance 
activities have been combined into 
what is commonly known as the 
core program. Often both avenues 
have been taken to include added 
subjects and activities in junior-high 
school. 

Values of the homeroom and ac- 
tivity periods are apparently appre- 
ciated. Comments are encouraging 
for the practice of a plan whereby 
a pupil remains with the same 
homeroom teacher during three 
junior-high-school years. Respon- 
dents emphasize the opportunity for 
the teacher to become aware of the 
interests, abilities, and aptitudes of 
individual pupils and to understand 
better their individual needs. And 
whereas student organizations and 
clubs have long been a part of the 
junior-high program, they appear 
to be gaining in acceptance. These 
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laboratories for the development of 
leadership, citizenship, and social, 
moral, and spiritual experiences are 
seldom questioned. They are now 
looked on as a part of the total pro- 
gram for meeting the needs of early 
secondary years. 

About half of the 40 schools 
questioned have regularly scheduled 
activity periods, but only one-fourth 
have such periods every day. The 
length is usually 45 minutes. Some- 
times the activity period is com- 
bined in the weekly schedule with 
homeroom and study hall. 

Study halls, however, are losing 
favor. The typical junior-high 
school appears to provide little time 
within the school day for study 
halls. Supervised study by the class 
teachers as practiced in the elemen- 
tary-school program is the popular 
mode of operation. Among the 


schools in the current study, home- , 


work is considered to be of consid- 
erable importance. Three-fourths of 
the schools require homework in 
Grades XIII and IX, and nearly two- 
thirds of the schools require it in 
Grades VII. It is interesting to note 
that in most places where attempts 
have been made to suspend home- 
work parents have insisted that it is 
beneficial and should be kept. 

The current inquiry indicates that 
emphasis on educational and voca- 
tional guidance is evident in these 
junior-high schools. Experience 
seems to conform the earlier con- 
cepts that young people have unique 
needs during the adolescent period. 
But when a comparison is made 
with earlier studies, there is an ap- 
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parent change from the vocational- 
educational emphasis in the Twen- 
ties and Thirties; much less time is 
now devoted to a formal study of 
occupations as such. The trend ap- 
pears to be toward incorporating 
guidance in the total instructional 
program. Educational and voca- 
tional guidance are often a part of a 
social-studies course or are included 
in the “core” classes. 

Slightly more than half of the 
schools have guidance directors. 
They are frequently listed as ‘‘coun- 
selor,” “‘assistant principal,” or 
“dean.” Only about one-fourth of 
the schools reported a full-time 
guidance director. In well over half 
of the schools the primary responsi- 
bility for guidance in Grades VII, 
VIII, and IX rests with the home- 
room teacher. Several principals 
mentioned guidance as a combined 
or dual responsibility or “coun- 
selors and assistant principals, with 
homeroom teacher and every teach- 
er. Each is responsible for certain 
phases.’ Another school reports 
that the “principal heads it; home- 
room teacher is primarily responsi- 
ble; counselor supplements.” 

Curricular offerings are transition- 
al. Subjects offered in the seventh 
and eighth grades, when they were 
a part of the elementary schools, 
generally have been continued in 
the junior-high school, usually on a 
departmentalized basis. Laboratory 
or special facilities in home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts, physical edu- 
cation, and music, not always avail- 
able in elementary school, are an 
accepted part of the junior-high- 
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school program. In some schools, 
exploratory and personal use courses 
are offered in typing, a foreign lan- 
guage, and speech. 

English, social studies, and math- 
ematics are required five periods 
per week by nearly all schools. In a 
few places, social studies and math- 
ematics are elective in Grade IX. 
Art is generally a required subject 
in Grades VII and VIII and elec- 
tive in Grade IX. Industrial arts 
and home economics are usually re- 
quired in Grades VII and VIII, elec- 
tive in Grade IX. Physical educa- 
tion is required in all grades of the 
junior-high schools. A few prin- 
cipals mentioned that classes in 
health are scheduled with physical 
education. 

More than half of the schools re- 
porting have ‘‘core’’ programs. A 
conclusion based on the comments 
from 24 of the 40 schools is that 
“core” has a wide range of mean- 
ings. However, it is significant that 
more than half of the schools indi- 
cate programs that fall within the 
general interpretation of the word. 

Characteristics which distinguish 
the core curriculum are that it is 
based on needs of youth, includes 
guidance and counseling, involves 
pupil-teacher planning, has units on 
problems which require content of 
more than one subject, and uses a 


block of time longer than one 
period. Twenty of the 40 schools re- 
port a class grouping which in- 
cludes a block of time of two or 
more periods. And all of the pro- 
grams reported involve English and 
social studies. 

Surprising uniformity among the 
40 junior-high schools in adminis- 
trative organization and in most 
phases of the instructional program 
is indicated by this study. It is evi- 
dent that the educational aims are 
similar. The more reportable differ- 
ences are in class size, period or- 
ganization of the school day, and 
core programs of instruction. The 
type of community and its needs, 
plus the talents and philosophy of 
individual teachers, appear to be 
major factors in the designing of a 
program. 

As we round out the first 40 years 
of the junior-high school move- 
ment, it appears to be firmly estab- 
lished as a part of the American 
plan of education. As many new 
teachers are employed and new 
junior-high buildings are construct- 
ed to meet the bulging enrolments, 
we may anticipate unusual experi- 
mentation and planning. Educators 
may well view this as a period of 
high adventure—a propitious time 
for the improvement of public edu- 
cation. ° 


Moore pupils now attend separate junior- and senior- 
high schools than any other type of public secondary day 
school. The greatest shift in organization occurred in the 
periods 1920-30 and 1946-52.—The Spotlight. 
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Different Presentations Result in Enthusiastic Students 


Promising Leads for High-School 
Foreign Language 


WALTER V. KAULFERS 


In Modern Language Forum 


pat N departments of foreign lan- 
guages in different parts of the 
country—sometimes within the 
same community or school—wide 
differences in morale prevail. Why 
is it that in very similar circum- 
stances some departments are enthu- 
siastic about their classes and confi- 
dent of the success and value of 
their work while others feel that the 
world is against them? 

I believe that the reason can be 
found in the degree in which cer- 
tain attitudes and practices prevail. 
These attitudes and practices num- 
ber at least six. In no case are they 
differences in kind as much as in 
degree. 

First, teachers who take pleasure 
and pride in their classes seem to be 
able to make their students their 
own best salesmen. They appar- 
ently know how to sell their sub- 
jects as well as teach them. In the 
long run, this ability pays dividends 
in the support which language study 
receives from the student body and 
community. 

Secondly, teachers who feel se- 
cure and successful in their work 
seem to be able to make the most 
of differences in ability and interest 
among their students. Consequently 
they are not disturbed if at the end 
of a semester or more no two stu- 
dents emerge looking and talking 
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exactly like their teacher. The em- 
phasis, instead, is on enabling the 
gifted as well as the nongifted to 
make as much progress as circum- 
stances beyond their control allow. 

Third, language departments that 
enjoy good morale direct their ener- 
gies toward attainable goals. They 
avoid including so many minimum 
essentials at any semester level that 
the difficulty of achieving them with 
any degree of security or confidence 
leads to dissatisfaction and dis- 
couragement among pupils and 
teachers alike. In such cases, so 
much time has to be spent on check- 
ing the invoice and specifications 
that there is little opportunity to en- 
joy the article. 

Minimum essentials should be 
set within the comfortable reach of 
all but the lowest 5 or 10 percent 
of the students as determined by 
their actual records over the years 
on departmental examinations. This 
recommendation assumes that the 
readily attainable minimum will be 
supplemented and enriched by 
varied types of reading materials 
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and activities that afford the stu- 
dents both practice and satisfaction 
in the use of the language as an 
educative means of comunication. 

It also assumes that especially 
able students will be encouraged to 
advance as rapidly as possible on 
the basis of periodic guidance- 
placement tests and personal coun- 
seling. To them a selfinstruction 
basic textbook with selftesting mas- 
tery-unit exercises is exceedingly 
useful. Its convenience to the teach- 
er is perhaps too obvious for com- 
ment. 

Fourth, schools which are distinc- 
tive in the respects mentioned avoid 
making the language seem more 
difficult or foreign than it really is. 

The emphasis instead is on mak- 
ing it as accessible as possible to the 
largest possible number of people. 
If necessary, the teachers speak of 
the “I-form” or the “we-form” in- 
stead of the “first person singular 
(or plural) nominative pronoun.” 
After all, calling a simple word like 
We “the first person plural pronoun 
in the nominative case’ is some- 
thing like calling beans ‘‘phaseolus 
vulgaris humilis” for short. A 
knowledge of the technical labels is 
doubtless of great value in the aca- 
demic world, but their use should 
not be made an obstacle to learning. 

Fifth, teachers who feel secure 
and successful in their work refrain 
from running any method or device 
into the ground. They are careful 
to select basic texts which are in 
accord with their basic objectives. 
They know that the easiest way to 
turn the best method into the worst 


method is to carry it beyond the 
saturation point. And every method 
has a saturation point and a point 
of diminishing returns. If enthu- 
siastic teachers are seldom at a loss 
for new ideas, it is because their 
repertory of technique is not limited 
to the literal use of a textbook. 
Specifically, classes in which good 
morale prevails seem to provide 
pupils with frequent opportunities 
to use the language under guidance 
in sentences or dialogues of their 
own invention. It is essential to 
learn language by asimg it rather 
than by just reciting it. Granting 
that ready-made exercises and ques- 
tions are indispensable, they should 
never replace the initiative of the 
instructor. The basic principle is to 
use such exercises only to the extent 
that they are needed in order to give 
a clear picture of the way language 
behaves under given conditions. 


CONVERSATION HELPS 


Recently a beginning class in 
Spanish completed a group of ex- 
ercises dealing with the use of ser 
and estar. The results showed that 
many students were still confused 
and uncertain concerning the major 
differences between these verbs. The 
teacher therefore assigned another 
short group of exercises. This time 
the test yielded more satisfactory 
results. It was not assumed, how- 
ever, that the pupils would there- 
after use these verbs correctly in 
their own writing or speech. The 
teacher therefore added a further 
step. Turning to the group she said, 
“Now let's prove that we really 
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know when to use ser and when to 
use estar by writing ten good ques- 
tions of our own in Spanish, using 
only words that we already have in 
our heads. Then let’s try the ques- 
tions out on each other for prac- 
tice in conversation. After all, we 
can’t learn to speak or write Span- 
ish just by working with other 
people’s language. Ventriloquists’ 
dummys, you know, can never say 
anything except in the immediate 
presence of a master’s voice.” 

Finally, teachers who seem to be 
enthusiastic about the worthwhile- 
ness of their work sharpen the skills 
in reading, writing, and speaking 
on content and activities that add 
something to the students’ social 
and mental maturity—something 
beyond the fact that Spain and the 
Americas have different ways from 
our own for saying the same things. 
The fact is that language learned 
apart from a knowledge of the 
people who speak it in our day is 
only a halfway measure in learning 
to live with them in a world now so 
small that hardly anything today is 
foreign. We must know people well 
enough to speak to—not just to 
talk about. 

Let us take another look at the 
course of study. It probably still re- 
peats the age-long mistake of list- 
ing as “minimum” essentials the 
maximum that good students can 
“cover” for a grade of A. Is it not 
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better to fill our intermediate and 
advanced classes with pupils who 
find things too easy, rather than to 
have too few pupils left to fill them 
at all? 

The unusual popularity of French 
in one community is, I believe, at- 
tributable to the fact that the lan- 
guage is practiced in class largely in 
terms of travelogs, informative com- 
mentaries on the how and why of 
things, skits, historical playlets, 
songs, poems, and the like. With 
only a little extra polishing, all are 
suitable for presentation to a school 
assembly, to a meeting of the PTA, 
or to an elementary-school class that 
has embarked on the study of chil- 
dren in French-speaking lands. 
Surely content that has little signifi- 
cance or appeal to anybody outside 
the class will not long have much 
holding power over anyone within 
it. 

Without supplying more than a 
new set of words for a student's 
current knowledge, ignorance, or 
biases, language teaching cannot 
make its full contribution to the lib- 
eral arts and humanities of which it 
has traditionally been a part. In 
practice this means taking our social 
and cultural aims seriously enough 
to bring them out of the limbo of 
the ultimate into the range of the 
immediate through the kind of ma- 
terials and activities used as means 
for practicing the language. * 


(C onTRARY to popular belief, foreign language study 
is on the increase in the nation’s colleges, according to a 
recent survey by the Modern Language Association of 
America. 
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As Essential as the Classroom, Cafeteria, Gymnasium 


Better School Libraries Make Better Schools 


BENJAMIN C. WILLIs 


In Your School Libraries 


Jem concept of the school library 
and its place and importance have 
changed with the changing concept 
of education. Today the school li- 
brary is recognized as an integral 
and indispensable part of a modern 
school. 

Perhaps no word is so often used 
' in so many different ways relating 
_ to the school library as the word 
“service.” The library has gradually 
emerged as the service center of 
the school. As a service center, the 
school library must make available 
a wide variety of up-to-date ma- 
terials of all kinds, carefully se- 
lected. 

The service center becomes the 
material center of the school and in- 
cludes not only books, but maga- 
zines, pamphlets, pictures, slides, 
films, filmstrips, globes, maps, 
charts, recordings, and all types of 
audio-visual materials. It must be- 
come in reality a laboratory where 
these materials are used skillfully 
and effectively by students and 
teachers individually and in groups 
to enrich class work and to create, 
stimulate, and expand individual in- 
terests. It is an ideal place for dis- 
plays and exhibits, for consultations 
and group planning, for reading, 
reference, for acquiring skill in li- 
brary techniques. The traditional at- 
mosphere of silence has given way 
to a busy workshop radiating inter- 
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est, cooperative planning and shar- 
ing—an example of democracy in 
action. 

The term “service” indicates ac- 
tion. Materials in the service center 
should flow freely when and wher- 
ever they are needed, to classrooms 
and laboratories. This implies co- 
operative activity between the li- 
brarian and teachers. 

The library as a service center 
makes a contribution to the school 
curriculum, to the students, and to 
the teachers. No one textbook is 
sufficient today. A variety of library 
materials enriches the school pro- 
gram by making it possible for 
every youth to participate to the ex- 
tent of his ability and interest. They 
add motivation, zest, interest, and 
understanding to classroom work. 
They challenge young people to 
think, which is more important than 
acquiring facts from textbooks— 
“Learning takes stronger roots in 
the library than in any other en- 
vironment.” 

Boys and girls need to know how 
to locate information. They need 
to know how to sift and evaluate in- 
formation, and how to arrive at 
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sound conclusions. These abilities 
are readily developed in the school 
library with its rich and varied re- 
sources. Library skills are learned, 
and many students show marked de- 
velopment personally and socially 
as a result of work in the library. 

Administrators must know what 
to expect from the school library 
and make it possible for the librar- 
ian to fulfill these expectations. The 
library must be adequately housed, 
with sufficient space, conveniently 
located. The library quarters shouid 
be one of the most attractive areas 
of the school, with reading room, 
conference room, workroom, and 
audio-visual room so arranged that 
many kinds of activities may be in 
progress simultaneously. 

Teachers must realize the services 
offered by the library, know its re- 
sources, and how these resources 
can enrich, enliven, and improve 
classroom instruction. Boys and 
girls must be guided, encouraged, 
and inspired by an understanding 
principal, alert teachers, and a train- 
ed, enthusiastic, capable librarian to 
use the library skillfully, happily, 
and effectively. 


Probably the most important sin- 
gle factor influencing the library as 
a service center is the librarian. To- 
day the school librarian must be a 
master teacher, a counselor, an au- 
thority on all types of materials and 
their selection, and an administrator 
skilled in human relations. An out- 
going personality, zest for living, 
enthusiasm, joy in working with 
people are all assets to be sought in 
the effective librarian. To employ a 
highly trained professional person 
with knowledge and love of chil- 
dren and to squander her abilities 
on policing a study hall is a waste. 

The schools exist to meet the 
needs of all the children of all the 
people. To do this, the teaching 
process must become a vital, dy- 
namic experience, meaningful and 
useful to every youth so that he will 
be stimulated to do his best regard- 
less of ability. New and varied ma- 
terials, methods, and experiences are 
needed to achieve this goal. The 
school library program and philos- 
ophy of 30 years will no more fit 
the needs of today’s schools than 
the teaching methods and materials 
of that time. « 


HE United States leads the world in number of libraries 
with 6100 public libraries and 98,000 school libraries. How- 
ever, the United Kingdom is the world’s most prolific pro- 
ducer of new books, issuing 17,072 new titles in 1950 as 
compared to 11,022 in the United States and 9993 in 
France, its nearest competitors. Britons also find time to 
read more newspapers than anyone else. The British press 
sells 598 newspapers for every 1000 population. Circulation 
per 1000 persons is next highest in Luxembourg.—Basic 
Facts and Figures, Unesco handbook. 





Synthetic Coffee? It’s in the Offing! 
Current Trends in Modern Science 


Roy A. KINCKINER 


In University of Pennsylvania Bulletin 


HERE is a tendency for each 
generation to feel that it has reach- 
ed the limits of advancement. How- 
ever, the frontiers of industry, of 
science, of religion—name what you 
will—lie as far ahead today as they 
did in aviation when the Wright 
brothers made their first flight at 
Kitty Hawk in 1903. 

If any of us consider our growth 
as a nation to be nearing its limit, 
reliable forecasts of population for 
the next 20 years (less than one 
generation) indicate a growth of 
210 million persons. This figure in- 
dicates an increase of 50 million 
over the present level, about equal 
to the entire population now living 
west of the Mississippi. Should any 
believe that industry's growth is 
nearing an end, an increase of 75 
percent has been forecast for the 
chemical industry in the next 10 
years. In almost every field, includ- 
ing the sciences, the future will 
bring growth, fast change, and the 
associated opportunity for those 
who are alert and willing to accept 
change. 

Let us look at chemistry, the sci- 
ence to which the chemical industry 
is most directly related. Change in 
chemistry is indicated by the fact 
that already the lines separating the 
various branches of chemistry and 
physics are disappearing as knowl- 
edge of the structure of matter in- 
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creases. The developments in what 
is now called nuclear physics are all 
important to the chemist and to 
the physical chemists, as well as to 
the physicists, and are rapidly 
changing their concepts. 

As the structure of the atom is 
resolved and the relationships of 
matter and energy developed quan- 
titatively, much of the present em- 
pirical experimentation will become 
unnecessary. Instead it will be pos- 
sible, through computation, to pre- 
dict new reactions and to determine 
the physical properties of most 
chemical compounds. It will be 
possible to predict the formation of 
classes of compounds that do not 
occur in nature. Although discover- 
ed by experimentation, the silicones 
and the fluorocarbons serve as ex- 
amples of such classes. 

Will then the role of the experi- 
mental chemist disappear? No, I 
think not, because for many years it 
will be impractical, if not impos- 
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sible, to calculate the atomic rela- 
tionships of organic compounds 
containing numerous atoms. These 
organic compounds of high molecu- 
lar weight, which I will call giant 
molecules for convenience, are of 
ever-growing importance. In fact, 
this business of giant molecules will 
become so important as to occupy 
possibly a field of its own. It is 
giant molecules which we meet in 
nature, and our interest in studying 
and matching these molecules is evi- 
dent. It has already led us to plas- 
tics, to synthetic fibers, to synthetic 
resins, to antibiotics, and to know!- 
edge of the structure of human tis- 
sue. 


SYNTHETIC FOODS 


Certainly in the next ten years 
we will make a start in synthesizing 
our foodstuffs. Surely it is not be- 
yond our imaginations to visualize 
the synthesis of such foodstuffs as 
the simple sugars and starches. If 
the present coffee shortage con- 
tinues, a synthetic drink would be 
of profit and should present no 
great difficulties, at least in matching 
the flavor of coffee. The population 
of the world is steadily increasing 
and such synthesis of foodstuffs will 
some day be necessary. That this 
has not yet been done is due to 
lack of necessity; the synthesis of 
medicinal chemicals, of textile 
fibers, of resins, of synthetic rubber 
has pointed the way. 

The field of biochemistry will, I 
predict, become of greater and 
greater importance in the next ten 
years. It embraces, or perhaps I 
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should say straddles, the sciences of 
biology and chemistry. Its interest 
at present is chiefly in those biolog- 
ical processes which can be of profit 
to chemical manufacture. 

Chemistry and biochemistry are 
already being used for agricultural 
purposes. Our food supply must be 
increased tremendously to feed the 
world’s growing population. 

What are some of the things that 
can be done? There can be a greater 
development and wider use of in- 
secticides and herbicides to increase 
the yield from each acre. Improved 
species and strains of plants and 
animals must and will be developed. 
Methods will be developed where 
nondigestible or unappealing foods 
will be converted by processing bio- 
logically, chemically or inechanically 
into wholesome and appealing foods. 
Puffed wheat, processed cereals, 
processed cheeses indicate these po- 
tentialities, if you consider these ed- 
ible foods. All of these ideas show 
clearly, I believe, the great impor- 
tance of the biological sciences and 
of organic chemistry in the near 
future. We will need many addi- 
tional persons trained in these fields. 

Let us now change our field. No 
prognostication of the future would 
be considered complete unless we 
reviewed nuclear physics. There is 
no question but that the next dec- 
ade will see tremendous advances 
in this field. What is in question is 
the direction these advances will 
take. Undoubtedly means will be 
discovered to produce power com- 
mercially from atomic fuels. Atomic 
power, however, will not be com- 
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petitive in cost with the more com- 
mon sources of power in the next 
decade, but will rather be reserved 
for uses where cost is outweighed 
by convenience or necessity. 

Much easier to predict is the very 
valuable part radioisotopes will 
play in research and development 
over the next decade. Tagged mole- 
cules containing radioactive ele- 
ments will be valuable in investigat- 
ing complex chemical reactions; 
biological processes where they can 
be added to foods and to ferti- 
lizers; corrosion rates, compositional 
changes and solid-state reactions in 
metals and alloys; and psychological 
changes and actions in medicine; 
€.g. surgeons are now using radio- 


active phosphorus to locate brain - 


tumors, the greater amount of phos- 
phorus being absorbed in the ab- 
normal tissue. Literally thousands 
of uses will be found for these 
isotopes in the next ten years in 
ways that we little dream, and the 
field of nuclear physics will con- 
tinually increase in importance. 


THE BURDEN ON METALS 


In modern technology, processing 
is moving toward ever higher tem- 
peratures and pressures. This trend, 
together with the increased corro- 
siveness of chemicals at high tem- 
perature and the use of more corro- 
sive chemicals, e.g., the fluorine 
compounds, makes more difficult 
the selection of satisfactory mater- 
ials of construction to handle, con- 
tain, and manipulate chemical reac- 
tions. While new materials are be- 
coming available, marked advances 


will be required unless progress to- 
ward mewer and more efficient 
chemical processing is to be re- 
duced. Plastics, ceramics, and rub- 
ber-like materials are aiding modern 
processing tremendously. Teflon- 
like plastics made of fluorocarbon 
polymers are extremely resistant to 
corrosion, but they do not have the 
requisite strength at either normal 
or elevated temperatures to enable 
them to substitute for metals for 
many purposes. Metals will, there- 
fore, have to assume the burden for 
the next 10 years and this means 
that research in metallurgy will be 
more intensive. 

Fortunately the chances for suc- 
cess look bright. Understanding of 
the atomic structure of alloys, of 
the mechanism and chemical com- 
positions involved in changes in 
grain structure, and of reactions in- 
volved in corrosive attack is in its 
beginning. Useful knowledge of 
solid-state reactions, in general, is 
meager, but much can be done here 
in the next decade. The science of 
metallurgy will probably come to 
maturity within the next decade. 
Two or three times as many metal- 
lurgists could be used profitably if 
they can be trained by our colleges. 


ELECTRONICS, TOO 


The field of instrumentation must 
also be covered in any review of 
science connected with chemical in- 
dustry. In research and develop- 
ment, as well as in production, we 
constantly need newer, better, more 
precise tools for measuring the vari- 
ables encountered in experimenta- 
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tion and processing. The science of 
electronics has made a most unique 
contribution during the past ten 
years to instrumentation. Electronics 
involve the detection, handling, and 
control of minute quantities of elec- 
tricity and have contributed such 
well known devices as radar, tele- 
vision, and the proximity fuse. Aug- 
menting electronics in the field of 
instrumentation are the factors of 
light, sound, and nuclear radiation. 
The absorption of light rays, beta 
rays, gamma rays, and x-rays— 
which is characteristically different 
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for different materials—is being 
used in conjunction with electronics 
to make instruments that will deter- 
mine the kind and quantity of each 
chemical in a stream of many. Fur- 
thermore, these measurements can 
be made while the experiment or 
process is in full operation. Dra- 
matic as such applications may seem 
they will pale in comparison with 
those to come in the next decade 
which may truly be one of instru- 
mentation and automatization. The 
need for physicists and electronic 
engineers will indeed be great. © 


Unscientific Answers from Science Students 


Last night there was ‘‘a clipps of the moon.” 
The sound in the throat originates from vibrating ton- 


sils. 


Boiling water and condensing the steam is destination. 
The hydrometer is used “where alcoholics are made.” 


boon. 


An example of spontaneous combustion is the “atom 


Like charges repeal and unlike charges attack. 
Steam is hotter than boiling water because it has jump- 


ing molecules. 


A good gasoline should vaporize quickly so that the 
“automobile will burn faster.” 

An example of slow oxidation is a “run in the park.” 

The test for CO, is: ‘Put limewater in a bottom and 
shake it up; it should turn to milk.” 


—From Science Review. 


On a field trip the pupils were told to gather rocks. 


Jerry picked up one and said, ‘Oh, this one looks like 
‘pasteurized wood.”"—Maurine White in Oklahoma Teacher. 


The anatomy is divided into three parts—the head, the 
chest, and the abdomen. The head houses the brain and 
eyes; the chest houses the lungs, heart, and liver; the abdo- 
men houses the vowels of which there are five—A,E,I,O, 
and U.—From School Activities. 
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Quiet, Noise, then Quiet Along 
the Potomac.—The change-over 
watched ‘round the world went 
smoothly the first couple of weeks. 
Then a short-lived student strike in 
three senior-high schools and six 
junior-high schools in the Nation's 
Capital disturbed the calm begin- 
nings when Negro and white chil- 
dren first attended the same public 
schools. A firm stand by the ad- 
ministration quickly quelled the 
student-organized strike and inte- 
gration continued without further 
incident. 

It was Phase 1 of “Operation De- 
segregation” in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Phases 2 and 3 come next 
February and September when inte- 
gration will be completed. 

Integration had come to Wash- 
ington’s public schools in this man- 
ner: Sixteen thousand of the Dis- 
trict’s 100,000 public-school stu- 
dents were attending mixed classes; 
three of the city’s 11 senior-high 
schools, seven of the 21 junior-high 
schools, and 21 of the 121 elemen- 
tary schools had gone bi-racial. 

Integration also meant that place- 
ment of teachers along racial lines 
was being abolished. By the end of 
the first week of school, 37 of the 
city’s 168 school buildings had mix- 
ed faculties for the first time in 
their history. 

“It is very gratifying that schools 
opened on an integrated plan and 
with no more difficulty and confu- 
sion than has attended the opening 


of schools any other year.’ That 
was how Superintendent of Schools 
Hobart M. Corning summed up the 
first day. 

Said Associate Superintendent 
Carl F, Hansen: “The scene in in- 
dividual school buildings was won- 
derful.”” In previous years, Hansen 
administered so-called Division I 
schools for white children. 

“It made you feel good just to 
walk into the schools,” added Asso- 
ciate Superintendent Edith Lyons 
who used to supervise Negro 
schools (in Division II). 

In integrated schools throughout 
the District of Columbia, principals 
made welcoming speeches designed 
to put students at ease in the still 
unfamiliar atmosphere of racially- 
mixed schools. But these apparently 
were unnecessary. 

In the elementary schools, chil- 
dren mixed and romped together— 
oblivious of the drama of which 
they were a part. White and Negro 
parents who accompanied their 
young children on opening day sat 
side-by-side, chatting, as they waited 
their turn for registration. 

At Wilson Teacher’s College, in- 
tegrated under the new time-table, 
a Negro student was elected to 
oversee the student-activities fund. 

Teachers, who had been briefed 
on the new system, elected in most 
cases to permit students to take their 
own seats without making assign- 
ments. 

While integration appeared to 
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have come here to stay, wheels con- 
tinued to turn in an effort to halt 
it. A last-minute legal tactic to delay 
the start of integration was thrown 
out of court by a federal judge. 

The Federation of Citizens’ Asso- 
ciations, which brought the suit, is 
now planning a new appeal. Several 
other groups scattered throughout 
the city are planning similar actions. 

But as far as the Capital’s board 
of education is concerned—it’s 
standing firm, determined to end 
school segregation. 


Topeka Has Things Well in 
Hand.—The U.S. Supreme Court 
will begin hearings on December 6 
on ways to enforce its ban on segre- 
gation. But Topeka, Kansas, has al- 
ready sent in its brief detailing how 
its board of education would carry 
out the Supreme Court’s ruling. 
Topeka’s plan: 

A gradual ending of public- 
school segregation during the next 
12 months instead of immediate 
complete integration. 

The brief stated that segregation 
still is being continued in four 
Negro schools and five white 
schools in Topeka. It pointed out, 
however, that the original schedule 
for de-segregation was “stepped up 
by several specific moves’’ when the 
schools opened last month. It esti- 
mated that complete integration will 
be established by the opening of 
schools September 1955. 

“The Topeka Board of Education 
is in good faith carrying out its 
adopted policy to terminate segrega- 
tion as rapidly as practicable,” the 
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brief informed the Supreme Court, 
“and there is no need at this time 
for appointment of a special master 
(to obtain evidence and make rec- 
ommendations to the tribunal) or 
for the Supreme Court to undertake 
to formulate specific decrees direct- 
ing the particular steps to be taken 
to terminate segregation in the 
schools of Topeka.” 

Delaware, South Carolina, and 
Virginia are expected to file their 
plans for integration within the 
coming weeks. The remaining 
southern states are not involved in 
the December 6 hearings (the Su- 
preme Court had dealt only with 
cases from the four states and the 
District of Columbia). However, 
the entire country will watch the 
December 6 hearings for clues on 
how integration is to take place in 
the jurisdictions specifically ordered 
by the High Court’s May 17 ruling. 


Group Protests Condition of 
Books.—The American Federation 
of Labor wants newer, cleaner text- 
books for the public-school children 
of the country. 

The labor organization states that 
its members all over the nation re- 
port their school children are forced 
to use “torn, dilapidated, and dog- 
eared books.”” “Many of the books 
have been falling apart,” said one 
AFL official, “and are germ-laden, 
conducive to spreading contagious 
diseases,” 

The AFL wants schoolboards to 
replace all ‘“‘dog-eared” books with 
new ones at the beginning of every 
school term. If need be, a federal! 
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appropriation should be provided in 
any federal-aid bill Congress votes 
for textbook replacement, says the 
AFL. 


Farm Youngsters Benefit.— 
There are some persons in high 
places who say there is no such 
thing as rural education. They say 
the principles of good teaching and 
good administration appiy every- 
where and the effort to identify 
rural education is futile. 

But actually it is easy to identify 
rural education, Howard Dawson 
told 2,000 educators assembled: for 
the National Conference on Rural 
Education held early in October. 
Millions of children live in sparsely- 
settled communities and their fami- 
lies make a living from the soil. 
They have unique experiences and 
they have unique problems. They 
need a unique education, insisted 
Dr. Dawson, who is head of the 
NEA’s rural-education department. 

The October conference—the first 
on rural education since 1944— 
looked at rural-education problems 
and searched for solutions. The at- 
mosphere was one of optimism. Ten 
years ago, the keynote address for 
the rural education conference was 
entitled “Trouble at the Cross- 
roads.” And there was trouble in 
terms of low expenditure for 
schools, teacher shortages, miserable 
classrooms, inadequate secondary- 
school facilities for farm boys and 
girls. 

The keynote address this year was 
a recitation of achievement at the 
rural crossroad. Examples: ten years 
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ago the farm community spent only 
$86 per child, while the city spent 
$124. Today, the expenditures are 
$244 for the rural child, $246 for 
the city child. Ten years ago, the 
rural teacher was paid (an average 
of) $967; the urban, $1937. To- 
day, the figures are $3,000 and 
$4450 for rural and urban respec- 
tively. 

The advances to be made in rural 
education during the next decade 
were outlined by NEA’s president 
Waurine Walker, by rural-education 
expert Frank Cyr, and by U. S. 
Commissioner of Education Samuel 
Brownell, to name only a few. 

At least four major jobs need to 
be done, the officials agreed: 

1. Improve the education of 
those planning to teach rural chil- 
dren. Teachers must be trained to 
recognize the assets of the farm 
and the values of the small com- 
munity so that they will transmit 
an appreciation for these assets and 
values to the young. 

2. Improve the working condi- 
tions of the rural teacher. The rural 
board of education is far behind 
the times in its provision for tenure, 
sick-leave, and in-service education. 
The rural board of education also 
lags in its recognition of the teacher 
as an individual and a citizen. 
“Teachers are acting more and more 
like other people,” said Forbes H. 
Norris, superintendent for Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland. School 
officials are slow in finding that out, 
however. 

3. Finish the job of reorganiza- 
tion of school districts. The number 
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of school districts has dropped from 
127,000 in 1932 to 66,000 in 1954. 
Within the next ten years the num- 
ber will drop further to about 
25,000. 

4. Set up intermediate units of 
service on the county level. The in- 
termediate unit stands between the 
local board of education and the 
state department of education. Its 
purpose is not control, but service, 
experts declared. 

Rural superintendents were as- 
sured by the Washington conference 
they will not “reorganize themselves 
out of a job” if they aid in consoli- 
dation. There is great need for lead- 
ers in each county who “will en- 
vision the scope of the educational 
program really needed.” For them, 
rural education offers unlimited op- 


portunities, one of the panels of the 
conference declared. 


Desegregation for the Indian.— 
The schooling of Indian children 
must become a matter for the states 
—not the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
says a special committee appointed 
by Congress to study the position of 
the Indian population in the United 
States. 

The subcommittee suggests that 
the Indian Bureau give up its func- 
tion of education and let the state 
departments of education take over. 
If some federal action is necessary 
on behalf of Indian school chil- 
dren it should be taken by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare rather than by the Interior 
Department, Congressmen believe. 

The Interior Department for 
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more than 100 years has had juris- 
diction over the “Red man.” Read- 
ing the record, the subcommittee be- 
lieves that the laws, the programs, 
and the services provided for the 
Indian population through the In- 
terior Department have failed in the 
main objective of bringing the In- 
dian into the community of Ameri- 
can citizenry. ‘“Ioday the problem 
of Indian wardship is still with us 
and is growing more expensive and 
expansive,” says the subcommittee. 
The big issue, of course, is the dis- 
position of the land owned by tribes 
or under tribal jurisdiction. But 
there are kindred issues: the will- 
ingness, unwillingness, readiness, or 
unreadiness of the individual In- 
dian to join his white neighbor on 
an equal basis. And there is the 
pressure of some groups to preserve 
the aboriginal Indian culture. 

But Congress has reached a clear- 
cut policy: there is no going back 
to the old ways; the Indian must 
become integrated and the first step 
is to see that his children sit side- 
by-side with other Americans in 
schools. 


Yearbooks for Educators.—The 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators is preparing two year- 
books which, according to some, re- 
flect a trend. The 1955 yearbook 
will be entitled “The Superinten- 
dent Works with the School Staff.” 
The 1956 yearbook will deal with 
relationships between the superin- 
tendent and board of education. 
Observers see from this a growing 
interest in ‘‘the human touch.” @ 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 

Middletown, Ohio: John D. Blackford, 
formerly of Mariemont, has succeeded 
the late Earle R. Seidner as head. 

Glendale, Calif.: Normal C. Hayhurst 
announced his intention of retiring as 
soon as a suitable replacement is found. 

Hamilton, Ohio: L. L. Dickey has suc- 
ceeded Walter S. Crewson, who resigned 
to become head of the schools at Levit- 
town, N.Y. 

Alliance, Ohio: Granville S$. Ham- 
mond, formerly assistant superintendent 
at Warren, Ohio, has replaced Russell 
E. Schafer. 

Brownsville, Tex.: E. L. Pritchett, 
formerly superintendent at San Benito 
Texas, is now head. He and John Bar- 
ron, the former superintendent at 
Brownsville, exchanged positions. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Shimer College, Mt. Carroll, Ill.: F. 
Joseph Mullin, formerly dean of the 
faculty and professor of physiology at 
Chicago Medical School, is the new 
president, succeeding A. J. Brumbaugh, 
now director of a study of the educa- 
tional needs of the state of Florida. 

Concordia Teachers College, Seward, 
Neb.: The Rev. Paul A. Zimmerman, 36, 
recently named president, is the young- 
est president in the history of the col- 
lege. 

Texas A & M College, College Sta- 
tion: David Hitchens Morgan, formerly 
dean of the college, is now president. 

State Teachers College, Plattsburg, 
N.Y.: George Angell has been named 
president. He formerly was dean of 
State Teachers College, New Platz, N.Y. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

University of Wisconsin, Madison: 
John Guy Fowlkes has resigned as dean 
of the school of education and director 
of the summer session to serve as edu- 
cational advisor to the India Ministry 
of Education for the next 17 months. 
Clifford S. Liddle, associate dean of edu- 
cation, also is in India serving as chief 


education officer of the U.S. Technical 
Cooperation Mission, He is on leave 
from the university. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lin- 
coln: Milton Evans has been appointed 
head of the education department and 
dean of men. 

University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks: M. L. Cushman, formerly profes- 
sor of rural education and educational 
administration at Iowa State College, 
Ames, is now dean of the college of 
education. 

Arkansas Polytechnic College, Rus- 
sellville: Oren R. Rankin, formerly of the 
University of Illinois, replaces John A. 
Cawthon resigned, as chairman of the 
division of education and professor of 
education. : 

National College of Education, Evans- 
ton, Ill: Robert F. Topp, director of 
the graduate school, has been named 
dean of the college. 

Ohio State University, Columbus: 
Herman J. Peters, formerly associate 
professor of psychology at Chico State 
College, Calif., in mow associate profes- 
sor of education. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln: 
Erwin Goldenstein has been appointed to 
the faculty of the teachers college. He 
formerly was a member of the staff of 
the Nebraska state department of pub- 
lic instruction. 

University of Toledo, Ohio: Homer 
R. Dunathan has succeeded Jesse R. 
Ward as head of the department of 
secondary education. 

Boston University, Mass.: Thomas H. 
Eames and Gilbert Wilson are new as- 
sociate professors of education. 

Bowling Green State University, Ohio: 
Clyde Hissong, formerly Ohio director 
of education, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of education. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison: 
LeRoy Peterson, professor of education 
and coordinator of educational extension, 
has been named chairman of the de- 
partment of education. 

San Jose State College, Calif.: Lowell 
G. Keith, former superintendent at In- 
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dependence, Mo., is now associate pro- 
fessor in teacher education. 

University of Kentucky, Lexington: 
A. D. Albright, formerly associate direc- 
tor of Southern States C.P.E.A., George 
Peabody College for Teachers, is now 
director of the bureau of school services 
and professor of educational adminis- 
tration. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

Ward W. Keesecker, of the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education, has been named chief 
of an educational mission to Indonesia 
for the next two years. 

Alonzo F. Myers, chairman of the de- 
partment of higher education, New 
York University, has been elected chair- 
man of the Committee on Freedom in 
Education of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union. 


RECENT DEATHS: 
Clarence C. Klein, president of Adrian 
College, Adrian, Michigan. 


The Segregation Problem 

THE Supreme Court has set Dec. 6 
for hearings on how its ruling out- 
lawing segregation in the schools 
of the country should be carried out. 
Meantime integration has followed 
varying courses. 

Five “border’’ states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have started to 
combine their separate schools in 
compliance with the Supreme Court 
decision. Although there were sev- 
eral protests, which received much 
newspaper publicity, most of the 
integration steps were taken without 
incident. Some schools in Arkansas, 
West Virginia, Missouri, Maryland, 
Delaware, and the District of Co- 
lumbia have started desegregation. 

Schools in 12 other states in the 
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South are waiting further Supreme 
Court action before doing anything. 
In Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia, Georgia, and 
Texas protests have been strong. 
Threats to abolish public schools 
entirely rather than mixing negro 
and white children have been made 
in some states. 


Visiting Educators 

More than 500 educators from ap- 
proximately 60 different countries 
have arrived in this country to spend 
varying periods of time up to a 
year studying and observing Ameri- 
can life and education. Sponsors of 
the educational plans for the group 
are the Department of State, For- 
eign Operations Administration, 
and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Three hundred of the visitors are 
participating in the Teacher Educa- 
tion program administered by the 
Office of Education in cooperation 
with the Department of State. In 
this program are teachers from Ger- 
many, Japan, Finland, Italy, India, 
Mexico, Greece, and 35 other 
countries. They will spend three 
months in selected colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country and 
then spend five weeks observing 
state and local school and commun- 
ity organization and activity. An 
evaluation conference in Washing- 
ton, D.C., will follow the commun- 
ity visits. 

Under the cosponsorship of the 
Office of Education and the For- 
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eign Operations Administration, ap- 
proximately 700 educational leaders 
and teachers from more than 30 
countries also will be in the United 
States this year for periods ranging 
from three months to a year. These 
are representatives from countries 
participating in the technical assis- 
tance programs of the U.S. 


ETV Station Number Eight 

WirTH the inauguration of telecast- 
ing on KETC, in St. Louis, on Sept. 
20, eight educational television sta- 
tions are now operating throughout 
the country with a total potential 
viewing audience of about 1244 
million. 

The other seven stations in opera- 
tion are San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Houston, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, 
Madison, Wis., and East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Nine more, making a total of 17, 
are expected to be on the air before 
the end of the year. They are lo- 
cated in Seattle, Denver, Oklahoma 
City, Birmingham, Athens, Ga., 
Chapel Hill, N.C., Columbus, Ohio, 
Chicago, and Boston. 

During the last two years a total 
national investment of $25,000,000 
has been made in educational tele- 
vision, according to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Educational Television. 
Legislatures and governmental a- 
gencies have furnished about five 
million of this figure; school bud- 
gets, about two million; commercial 
broadcasters, three-and-a-half mil- 
lion; foundations, 10 million; and 
business interests in general, nearly 
four million. 


Enrolment Up 

For the tenth consecutive year, 
school enrolment showed an in- 
crease this fall. Figures released in 
September by U. S. Commissioner 
of Education Brownell show that an 
estimated 38 million children and 
young people were to enrol in the 
nation’s schools and colleges this 
year. 

Elementary-school enrolment is 
up 5.6 percent with an estimated 
1,473,000 more pupils, according to 
figures released. High schools have 
219,000, or 3 percent, more than 
last year. And colleges and univer- 
sities will enrol about 89,000 more 
students. 

“Although our communities are 
building more schools than ever be- 
fore in any single period of our na- 
tion’s history, the rate of construc- 
tion will have to be nearly tripled 
if we are to keep pace with the 
number of children to be educated,” 
Commissioner Brownell said. He 
estimated that approximately 720,- 
000 public elementary- and second- 
ary-school classrooms will be need- 
ed during the next five years. About 
50,000 classrooms will be provided 
this year. 


New Organization 

As a means of improving the effec- 
tiveness of schools in small com- 
munities, a new national organiza- 
tion known as the Association of 
Rural Educators has been formed. 
Frank W. Cyr, professor of educa- 
tional administration at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is 


executive secretary. 
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The association plans to carry out 
its objectives by means of a nation- 
wide information program promot- 
ing the increase of research projects 
and improvements already in use in 
the best rural school systems. It 
plans to issue a rural education pub- 
lication three times a year as a guide 
for better schools. 

Maurice A. Dunkle, superinten- 
dent of schools of Calvert County, 
Md., has been elected first president 
of the association. 


Reporting Service 

IN order to keep school people in- 
formed on developments regarding 
desegregation, the Southern Educa- 
tion Reporting Service has been 
created in Nashville, Tenn. The 
new organization, operating under 
a grant from the Ford Foundation, 
is headed by C. A. McKnight as 
executive director. 

The SERS will attempt to gather 
complete factual information on 
school-community problems arising 
from desegregation, will distribute 
this information to school and gov- 
ernment officials, and will maintain 
a library on desegregation. It will 
publish a tabloid newspaper, South- 
ern School News, available free on 
request to school officials. 

The SERS has its headquarters at 
1109 Nineteenth Ave., S., Nash- 
ville 5, Tenn. Virginius Dabney is 
chairman of the new organization 
and Thomas R. Waring is vice- 
chairman. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 
Nov. 3-5, National Society for 
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Crippled Children and Adults, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Nov. 5-10, Adult Education As- 
sociation, Chicago, IIl. 

Nov. 7-8, Association of Urban 
Universities, Pittsbur zh, Pa. 

Nov. 7-13, American Education 
Week. 


DATES CF THE COMING MONTHS: 

Dec. 2-7, American Vocational 
Association, San Francisco, Calif. 

Dec. 27-30, American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence and National Science Teachers 
Association, NEA, Berkeley, Calif. 

Dec. 27-29, Modern Language 
Association of America, New York 
City. 

Feb. 19-23, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, 
NEA, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Feb. 24-26, National School 
Boards Assn., St. Louis, Mo. 

Feb. 24-26, American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
NEA, Chicago, III. 

Feb. 26-Mar. 2, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators 
(Regional Convention), St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Feb. 26-Mar. 2, Department of 
Rural Education, NEA, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 2, Association for 
Higher Education, NEA, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Mar. 6-10, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA, Chicago, Ill. 

Mar. 12-16, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators (Re- 
gional Convention), Denver, Colo. 





—===== New Educational Materials =——— 


How to Judge a School. William 
F. Russell. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1954. Pp. ix + 143. 
$2.50. 

The subtitle of this book states that 
it is a handbook for “puzzled parents 
and tired taxpayers’’ and the author 
writes ir. his preface that it was planned 
for the use of fathers and mothers, 
grandfathers and grandmothers, and other 
citizens except teachers. 

The old and the new in education, as 
well as American ideals, equality, liberty, 
the meaning of happiness, the task of 
school, home, and community, and also 
how to judge a school, are presented 
clearly and concisely by the author. 


Not Minds Alone. Kenneth Irving 
Brown. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1954. p. xv + 206. 


$3.00. 

Subtitled “Some Frontiers of Christian 
Education,” this book is an appeal for 
the recovery of religious values in our 
schools and colleges as an indispensable 
factor in educating the whole person. 

The author, who is a former presi- 
dent of Denison University and of Hiram 
College and now executive director of 
the Danforth Foundation, believes that 
intellectual training divorced from ethical 
standards has contributed to a moral de- 
pression in present-day America. He 
presents his suggestions for furthering 
the goal of integrating religious values 
with academic training. 


Staff Personnel in the Public 
Schools. Willard S. Elsbree, E. 
Edmund Reutter, Jr. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. Pp. ix 
-+- 438. $4.65. 

In this volume, the authors present an 
analysis of the problems relating to the 
professional staff employed in the public 
schools. Current conditions, practices and 
trends are discussed, and attention is 


given to the administration of policies 
and programs pertaining to the instruc- 
tional personnel. 

The book also deals with major prob- 
lems and issues confronting the profes- 
sion in such areas as recruitment, prep- 
aration and certification, salary legisla- 
tion, collective negotiation, professional 
associations, academic freedom, ethics, 
tenure, and retirement. Local problems 
are also discussed in detail. 


Guidance Services. J. Anthony 
Humphreys, Arthur E. Traxler. 
Chicago: Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 1954. Pp. xvii + 
438. $4.75. 

Prepared by two experienced men in 
this field, the book is specifically design- 
ed for college or graduate students who 
are taking the introductory course in 
guidance work, and for teachers and ad- 
ministrators who are conducting guidance 
services in their own educational insti- 
tutions. 

Four main parts of the book include 
understandings basic to guidance work, 
guidance tools and techniques, solving 
students’ major problems, and adminis- 
tration of the guidance program. The 
fifth part, the future of guidance ser- 
vices, points to past gains and to com- 


ing opportunities in this educational 
field. 


The Teacher Speaks. Seth A. Fes- 
senden, Roy Ivan Johnson, P. 
Merville Larson. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. Pp. viii 


+ 359. $4.65. 

Since the authors believe that effec- 
tiveness of the educational process is de- 
pendent on effectiveness of the teacher's 
ability to communicate with others, this 
book is a text designed to improve the 
teacher's selfcommand of good speech. 

Practical application of speech exper- 
ience in guiding and promoting the 
learning of students is also included. 
The book is designed to help prospec- 
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to hele you de a better job 


nd Style in Thesis Writing 
WILLIAM G. CAMPBELL 


. used by thousands of students 
and teachers across the nation, 
this new book provides a valuable 
guide in all areas of specialization. 











The Teaching of Arithmetic 
SECOND EDITION 


HERBERT F. SPITZER 
... anew and improved edition of 


one of the most widely used 
methods books in the field. 











Supervision in the Elementary School 
EDWIN H. REEDER 


. a straightforward and highly 
readable text which offers prac- 
tical down-to-earth suggestions 
for better supervision. 
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tive teachers, as well as those teachers 
with classroom experience, to utilize 
speech and speech activities most effec- 
tively in their personal an. professional 
relationships. 


The Audio-Visual Reader. James S. 
Kinder, F. Dean McClusky. Du- 
buque, Ia.: Wm. C. Brown Com- 
pany, 1954. Pp. xiv -+- 382. 
$5.75. 

A beginner in the audio-visual field 
can quickly become oriented in his sub- 
ject with this book, broad in scope and 
covering all subject areas from elemen- 
tary school to college and university. 

There are nearly 200 articles in the 
text, written by over 140 authors, com- 
mittees, and commissions, covering his- 
tory and development of audio-visuals 
and future trends. It is a practical hand- 
book which will show the teacher how 
to Organize and administer an instruc- 
tional-materials program. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 


Songs Children Like. Folk songs from 
many lands, compiled in a 48-page book 
by the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, Washington 6, D.C. 
$1.00. 

Grouping . . . problems and satisfac- 
tions. What Does Crowding Do? Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, Washington, D.C, Reprint bul- 
letins from articles from 1953-54 issues 
of Childhood Education. $.50 each. 

Our Changing Earth. Gertrude Whip- 
ple, Preston E, James. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1954. Pp. x + 
318. A new text combined with parts of 
Our Earth, revised, and Using Our 
Earth, revised. 

Janie Learns to Kead. Department of 
Elementary-Scheol Principals, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Single 
copy, $.50. Discounts in quantity. 

1 Work By Myself. Caroline Clark, 
Elizabeth Elsbree. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 


CATION 


DIGEST 


New York: World Book Company. Pp. 
66. $.48. A program of exercises for 
children so they can proceed indepen- 
dently of the teacher. 


SECONDARY 


Our World Through the Ages. 
Nathaniel Platt, Muriel Jean Drum- 
mond. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1954. Pp. 694. $4.48. Eight units in 
this text take the student from the be- 
ginnings of civilization to the Cold War. 

Science for Everyday Use. Victor 
Smith, B. B. Vance. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1954. Pp. xiii + 
737. Third edition. 


COLLEGE 


Careers for English Majors. L. Ruth 
Middlebrook. New York University 


Press: 954. Pp. 27. $.25. Occupational 
possibilities that are open to a college 
student whose major interest is English. 


GENERAL 


The Teaching of the Social Sciences 
in the United States. A new booklet in 
the series, Teaching in the Social Sci- 
ences. Available from Unesco, 19 Ave- 
nue Kléber, Paris-16e, France. $1.00. 

New Hope for the Retarded Child. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No, 210. Avail- 
able from Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 
East 38th St., New York 16, N.Y. $.25. 

A History of Speech Education in 
America. Karl R. Wallace, editor for 
the Speech Association of America. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1954, Pp. x + 687. $7.50. A text cov- 
ering the scope of American speech edu- 
cation from Colonial times to the mid- 
dle Twenties. 


AUDIO-VISUALS 


Educational Motion Picture Resource 
Guide. Visual Instruction Bureau, The 
University of Texas. A publication to 
assist users in finding the right film for 
their purpose. Over 2100 titles of mo- 
tion pictures classified under subject 
headings. Available from the Visual In- 
struction Bureau, University of Texas, 
Austin. $1.00. 
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The ONLY graded corrective readin 
THE , . 


AMERICAN WSGUESMULSCUUNCRS C4F UC 


ADVENTURE §=SM RR aaa 
SERIES 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts 
Director, The Reading Clinic, Temple University 


14 biographical book-length titles—graded in 
sequence from Readability Level A (2nd reader 
level) to Readability Level E (6th reader level) 


For busy classroom 
teachers—Help for 
organizing your 


corrective reading : 
Interest approach to develop reading success 


i i ie Worthwhile dramatic content 
on Corrective Reading for Carefully selected concepts 


The American Adventure Controlled vocabulary load and 
Series by Dr. Betts other language factors 


Vivid illustrations 


program 


@ Concise helpful Teachers 


Guide Book for each title Send for FREE colorful pictorial U.S. Trail Map for classroom 
use and information on this graded corrective reading program 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 2831-35 SOUTH PARKWAY CHICAGO I6 


Dept. 414 


Please send me your FR£E colorful pictorial U.S. Trail Map 
FREE : - 
for classroom use and information on this graded corrective 
U.S. Trail reading program. 


4 

Map for 
classroom 
use Address 


Name_____ 





City 














McKnight Publications @ @ 9 @© © @© @ @ 


Book on RULES OF ORDER 


“PRACTICAL PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE” 


By ROSE MARIE CRUZAN. This up-to-date book on rules 
of order covers every phase of parliamentary law. Easily 
read and easily understood. Gives terms, necessary steps 
to obtain action, tells how to obtain the floor, gives 
pointers for members and officers, rules for motions, amend- 
ments, nominations and elections. Accurate in all respects. 
The organization and presentation of this book are based 
upon officially accepted Rules of Order and actual teaching 
experience. Contains complete index and tables. Cloth 
bound. 212 pages. $2.50 


Write today for approval copy. Clip this ad. 


» McK NIGHT McKNIGHT 


PUBLISHING COMPAN Y¥ 
Dept. 245 e@ Market & Center Sts. @ Bloomington, Illinois 

















Dey Merry Dicuss the Whole Year wotth 
THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


The DIGEST is always an appreciated gift by your friends. in education. 
A note to us now will bring a special gift announcement card to the 
recipient at Christmas time and, if you like, you need not pay until 
January, 1955. 


The Education Digest, 330 Thompson St., Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Please enter a Christmas gift subscription for THE EDUCATION DI- 
GEST for each of the following addresses: 








Street 


[] 1 year, $4 years, $7 [] 3 years, $10 
[_] Bill me in January [_] Remittance enclosed 


Sent by 
Street or RFD 














An appraisal 


THE YEAR BOOK 
OF EDUCATION: 
1954 


Education and 


of the role 
of education 
today in the 
growth of 


Technological Development 


under-developed 
xiv, plus 634 pages, $8.00 





areas 


Here is a perceptive and searching analysis of the 
impact of Western Technology and United Nations 
activities on the culture; morality; and social, poli- 
tical, and economic institutions of technologically 
under-developed areas — and of the role and respon- 
sibilities of education in those nations. 


Among sixty contributing authorities are: Arthur 
Creech Jones, Filmer S. C. Northrop, Charles H. 
Malik, Sir John Sargent, Paul Duncan, Gordon R. 
Clapp, Stephen B. L. Penrose, and Paul G. Hoffman. 


Order your copy now from: 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 








ENVOY CHAIR NO. 368 


Designed for good posture sitting and con- 
tinuous comfort, in a range of seat heights 
to accommodate all student sizes. Durable, 
economical. Ideal for use with all class- 
room tables, group activities, and for li- 
braries, dining rooms, dormitories. 


BEST BUY in chairs, chair-desks 


and tablet-arm chairs 


Long-run economy and low maintenance costs are 

assured by these sturdy Envoy units, built to with- 

stand years of severe classroom use. Die-formed 

construction, with one-piece side frame, eliminates 

rivets and squeaks. Formed plywood seat with short- POT OE NSS 

. ‘. Top slopes 10° for writing comfort, and is 

roll front edge, and deep-curved back with self-  easity adjustable for height by never-fail, 
. ‘ ° r- wrap-around clamp. Seat heights: 13”, 15” 

adjusting lower rail, prov ide posture comfort for a sed IT", Rest, sodllie Seahceaines 

wide range of sizes. Adjustable support clips beneath _ ment. 

seat back banish clothes-catching hazard. Hardened- 

metal, rubber-cushioned glides protect floors. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. “1954 American School Fur- 
niture,” with full descriptions and illustrations of American 
Seating Company's classroom seating, folding chairs, audi- 
torium seating, stadium seating and chapel furniture. 


AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, 
comfort, durability, acoustical benefit. 


American Seating Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING Tablet-arm, with rigid, formed-steel sup- 
B ff : t ' port, slopes slightly for writing comfort. 
Seat height, 17”. Roomy, sanitary book- 
compartment. Envoy Tablet-Arm Chair 
No. 387: Same as No. 380, without book- 
compartment. 


ENVOY TABLET-ARM CHAIR NO. 380 





